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Government’s policy would be to press at Paris for the 
HE Council of Ten sitting in Paris has this week dropping of conscription everywhere, a good many 
made up its mind that there shall be no people feared lest all that it might really seek would be 
more military conscription in Germany. It an excuse for not dropping conscription in this country. 
is the most important decision arrived at since the We are very glad that the fear has proved unwarranted, 
decision to form a League of Nations ; indeed, it seems and that the uncanny adroitness which the Premier's 
hard to exaggerate its far-reaching effects. It implies, worst enemy would not dispute that he possesses has 
of course, a period of tutelage and military control by _ in this case been employed so very much to the general 
the League of Nations while the prohibition in its advantage. 
unilateral form lasts; but that was equally involved 
in any other scheme for restricting Germany’s military In view of the threatened collapse of Germany from 
effort. The great difference between the new plan and within, the Council has decided to expedite her food- 
that originally put forward by the Allied Commanders supplies. It has also resolved, forthe same reason, to make 
(which contemplated allowing Germany to train 200,000 the conclusion of a preliminary peace with Germany its 
conscripts a year) is that the new plan ends, as the old _ first main task, and to rearrange its agenda accordingly. 
did not, the militarising of the German population. This means shelving for the present all the discussions 
By limiting the German Army to 100,000 men volun- affecting ex-Austro-Hungarian or ex-Turkish territory, 
tarily enlisted for 12 years each, we shall bring it about to which hitherto it has devoted a large proportion of 
that in ten years’ time the vast majority of Germans its time. The only territorial questions to be immedi- 
of the best military ages will never have served as ately pursued are those of the new French, Belgian, 
soldiers at all—a state of things which has been scarcely Danish, Polish and Czecho-Slovak frontiers of Germany, 
known in Prussia since the days of Frederick the Great. and that of the German colonies, which has in principle 
, been settled. The other main German questions are 
that of “ guarantees”’ (including not only military, 
The decision must also react most beneficially on the naval, and aerial disarmament, but such problems as 
military policy of the Associated Powers. The ending Heligoland and the Kiel Canal), and that of “ reparation,” 
of conscription in Germany will remove all risk of its including both the punishment of peccant individuals 
continuance in Great Britain and the United States, and the fixing of payments to be made by the peccant 
and will supply the working-classes of France and Italy nation. 
with an irresistible lever for demanding its abolition in 
those countries. In justice to Mr. Lloyd George, it The last topic—** making Germany pay’’—is likely, 
ought to be noted that the change of plan by the Council therefore, to be very prominent in the near future. 
of Ten, which carries these momentous consequences, Claims come under two main heads—the estimated 
was adopted on his sole initiative and entirely by his value of damage done, and the actual cost of war 
persuasion. If it is some day claimed that he is the expenditure. The total of the former will depend on 
author of the abolition of conscription throughout the the estimates which each country makes—estimates 
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which there is reason to suppose may in many, if not 
most, cases be exaggerated at least 100 per cent. Even 
if these are fully scaled down (a most invidious process), 
they will reach an enormous figure; while the figure 
for total war expenditure—which is approximately 
known already—is alone far beyond the capacity of 
Germany or any other single country even to pay the 
annual interest on. It follows that the different States 
claiming will have to be content with comparatively 
small sums; and, the really knotty point will be to 
decide whether for the purpose of this dividend all 
claimants and all proved claims shall rank equally, or 
what priority shall be assigned to a country like 
Belgium, which is generally felt to occupy a special 
position. 
* *k * 
We return elsewhere to the urgent necessity of feeding 
Germany—and Central and Eastern Europe generally. 
She has got perceptibly nearer the edge of the precipice 
this week, and she may go over, not so much because 
there are people (though such criminal lunatics do exist) 
who want to gloat over her complete ruin, as because 
a vast number of people want to save her only when she 
is just on the verge of ruin. Our primary duties are 
to replenish German supplies and to do what we can 
to support the authority of the Weimar Government. 
It is extremely depressing to note the irresponsibility 
of our Press when dealing with the subject. Anything 
seems certain to go into print, provided it bears the 
cachet of obvious hatred of the Germans. As a speci- 
men of what happens we may refer to the contribution 
published in the Times of March 8th from its special 
correspondent at The Hague, headed “ Sham Govern- 
ment in Weimar.” Why is the Government in Weimar 
more “sham” than the Government in Westminster ? 
We are told first that the members of the present 
administration are responsible for the war. Whether 
this is so or not, it does not bear on the question whether 
they govern by the will of the majority of the German 
people. ‘‘ These opportunists do not represent the 
‘German people’ in Mr. Wilson’s sense of the term.” 
Who the “ German people ”’ in inverted commas are the 
correspondent does not divulge. ‘‘The Weimar Assem- 
bly is merely the old Berlin Reichstag with an inverted 
Opposition.” “‘ Merely”’ an inverted Opposition is 
good—as if the transference of power from one side to 
another made no difference at all! As strange reasoning 
follows. We are told that if the Assembly had met 
in Berlin instead of Weimar the ‘‘ German people ’’— 
still the mysterious German people in inverted commas 
—would have discovered in 24 hours that it had been 
tricked. Within 24 hours, no doubt, the Assembly 
might have been hard beset by Spartacist attacks : per- 
haps the Spartacists, and their allies the Independent 
Socialists, are the “‘ German people’? Yet this would 
be difficult to reconcile with the correspondent’s severe 
condemnation of Bolshevism further on. 
1 3K ne 
The correspondent goes on to prove the “ dis- 
honesty ’’ of the Weimar Government, because it does 
not possess “ either the power or the will to deal with 
the domestic problem.’ But if it has not the power, 
that makes its failure (so far as it has failed) no proof 
of lack of will. The limits to the power of the Govern- 
ment are plain enough, heaven knows, when they have 
a problem so desperate to cope with. They have 





certainly attained but a moderate measure of success 
in dealing with the vast masses of underfed, dis- 
organised, demoralised and intractable humanity which 
were the legacy of the old regime. When the corre- 
spondent enumerates all the things they have failed 
to achieve, as if it would all have been so easy, had 
they tried, or if someone like himself had been in their 
place, it is difficult to think that this is honest, even 
as journalism. He had already himself said that the 
Government had not the requisite power. His notion, 
one gathers, is that they were therefore dishonest in 
retaining office. They ought not to have made any 
attempt to save the situation. Other people would 
perhaps hold that if they had allowed their country 
to go to ruin, without even trying to do what they 
could, they would have been guilty of cowardice. Who 
was there to take their place if they had resigned ? 
The Spartacists ? The Berlin mob? The correspond- 
ent’s object, if he has any definite one, was to discredit 
the existing German Government. This is exactly 
what the Bolshevists and their propagandists in 
Germany want to do; the contribution might in fact 
serve admirably as a piece of Spartacist propaganda. 
Curiously enough, in other places the T'imes expresses 
a desire to see the hands of the present Government 
confirmed against Spartacus. It “ trusts,”’ in its leader 
of the same day, that the battalions under Noske will 
remain true to him. The discrepancy between the Times’ 
leader and the views of the Times correspondent 
reflects the present confusion of thought in that organ. 
Of course, it is to be remembered that what we read in 
the papers may be just the work of some tired and hard- 
worked man who has to supply copy against time, and 
knows that, when he writes about Germany, practically 
anything will do for the public, so long as it sounds 


depreciatorvy. 
" os * * 


* 


The * Egyptian crisis ” announced this week has two 
distinct sides—the resignation of the Prime Minister 
and the deportation of the Nationalist leaders. Rushdi 
Pasha’s resignation (or rather the acceptance of it, 
for he really resigned as long ago as the beginning of 
December) is very regrettable. He is not only able but 
a strong man, and, moreover, friendly to us. The 
ostensible ground of his giving up his office (and we 
believe it was very largely, if not wholly, the real 
ground) was the refusal of the British Government to 
receive him in London. A deputation of Nationalists 
proposed to come over to put forward their claims to 
Egyptian autonomy. Rushdi proposed that he and 
one of his colleagues should come also to put forward 
what might be called the “ loyalist ” case. Everyone 
in Egypt expected that the Foreign Office would decline 
to receive the Nationalists, but would welcome the 
official deputation. But both were refused, and Rushdi 
considered that the refusal, and the manner of it, 
in his case was an insult to Egypt. And a good many 
Anglo-Egyptians wondered if the Foreign Office might 
not have been a little more tactful! Rushdi tendered 
his resignation, but no one else could be got to form 
a Government and the Sultan refused to accept it. 
And the deadlock, despite all efforts to overcome the 
difficulty, has continued from that day to this. The 
deportation of the Nationalists is also very regrettable, 


but that it was a necessity we do not question. Of 


course, such a step as this is bound to create a great 
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deal of annoyance in Egypt, for it is idle to deny that 
Nationalism is very widespread and the British occupa- 
tion (or rather, since 1914, Protectorate) very unpopular 
—though the dislike of us is, except among the more 
fanatical extremists, tempered with a good deal of 
respect. But it is also idle to pretend that Egypt is 
“another Ireland,” and that we ought, if we wish to 
escape the charge of being hypocrites as well as tyrants, 
immediately to concede “ full self-government.’” The 
vast mass of the Egyptian people consists of small 
peasants, only about 10 per cent. of them can read or 
write, and they are childishly ignorant of public affairs. 
Our withdrawal might mean a native Government in 
Cairo, but we make little doubt that it would be an 
“‘ Effendi’? Government, and from the fellaheen’s point 
of view it would bear about as much resemblance to 
democracy as did the rule of Ismail Pasha and _ his 


predecessors. 


2K 2 * 


By a decision which undoubtedly comes as a surprise 
in America, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has confirmed the sentence of ten years’ imprisonment 
imposed upon Mr. Eugene Debs, several times Socialist 
candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Debs was indicted 
last summer under the Espionage Act for a speech in 
which he attacked the war policy. The trial fell 
during the period of the intensest war feeling, when 
juries were convicting on very flimsy evidence and 
judges giving the maximum sentence as a matter of 
course. As an appeal was allowed, it was taken for 
granted in many quarters that the authorities had no 
intention of carrying out the sentence, but the judgment 
of the Supreme Court leaves them no alternative. 
Mr. Debs is an old man, of high character though not 
of conspicuous ability, with a very large personal 
following in the Middle West. The extraordinary case 
of Thomas Mooney, in which President Wilson failed in 
his attempt to secure a pardon for the prisoner from 
the Governor of California, has been a fruitful cause 
of trouble with American labour. The Debs case may 
well produce additional trouble now that in America 
as in this country there is a growing demand for an 
amnesty to war-time political prisoners. 

* * * 

Public interest in the dramatic evidence produced 
before the Coal Commission continues unabated, and the 
demand for a like public inquiry into the shipping, 
iron and steel, food production and other industries 
becomes insistent. What the man in the street wants 
to know is, seeing that the colliery owners have lately 
been making more than three times as much profit as 
in the prosperous year 1913-4, even after paying the 
increased wages, whether all the other industries have 
not been yielding equally swollen profits to their pro- 
prietors (and to the Exchequer in Excess Profits Duty), 
and how much has thereby been unnecessarily added to 
the cost of living. The fact is of further importance in 
connection with the current rumour that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain contemplates, next month, greatly reducing 
the rate of Excess Profits Duty, even if he caynot remove 
it altogether. To reduce the Excess Profits Duty from 
80 to 50 per cent. would (so the Coal Commission has 
incidentally demonstrated) put an additional nine 
millions sterling per annum into the pockets of the more 
prosperous colliery companies, without enabling the 
selling price of coal (which depends on the cost in the 
worst colliery required to be kept in use) to be reduced 
by a penny. Much the same could be said of steel and 
shipping, and possibly of other industries. 

* * * 


What the Coal Commission itself is travelling to, 
for its momentous interim report next Thursday, cannot 
yet be inferred. The Chairman, of whose courteous 





impartiality and solvent humour there is universal 
praise, is going ahead at a galloping pace, keeping the 
Commission at work six days a week from morning till 
night—a laudable new fashion in Royal Commissions. 
The impression produced on the crowd of spectators 
that throngs the King’s Robing Room, as on the millions 
who follow the lengthy reports in the newspapers cir- 
culating in the colliery districts, is that the miners’ 
case has been substantially proved, notably on the 
point of “ nationalisation.’’ The evidence of Sir Richard 
Redmayne, the nation’s principal coal official, emphatic- 
ally declaring that the “* private ownership of collieries” 
is “extravagant and wasteful,” involving both lower 
wages to the miners and higher prices to the consumer 
than would otherwise be necessary, seems conclusive. 
The suggestion put forward of a coal trust, in which all 
the existing companies would be merged—the creation 
of a gigantic “* Black Tiger,”’ as one of the Commissioners 
called it—is universally scouted. If the Miners’ Federa- 
tion insists, next Friday, on the “ concession of the 
principle of Nationalisation,” the Prime Minister will 
hardly be able to allow a general strike to occur because 
his colleagues do not like the word nationalisation. 


* * % 


Sir Edward Carson having joined Lord Hugh Cecil 
in urging the release of the conscientious objectors, 
we may perhaps assume that this distressing business 
is moving towards a complete and final settlement. 
The available evidence appears to show that, at any 
rate in some prisons, the ending of the war has brought 
no change for the better. There are still, for example. 
a large number of C.O.’s at Wandsworth, and it is 
alleged that serious things are happening in connection 
with the application of the Cat-and-Mouse Act to 
hunger-strikers. Three weeks ago a new governor 
took charge of the prison, where, apparently, discipline 
had been for some time relaxed. It is stated that the 
governor immediately made known, in violent and 
abusive language, his hostility to the C.O.’s and to all 
forms of concession ; that forcible feeding was resorted 
to even in the case of prisoners who had reason to believe 
that their painful physical condition had secured their 
exemption ; that hunger-strikers returning to prison 
under the C.-and-M. Act were subjected at once to 
further torture, and that various barbarities were 
inflicted upon others accused of trivial breaches of the 
rules. The Home Secretary is aware of the evidence 
from Wandsworth, as from Newcastle and elsewhere, 
and he would do well, before the scandal goes further, 
to take decisive steps towards an ending of the whole 
miserable business. A year and a-half ago Lord 
Curzon promised that C.O.’s who were invalided should 
be released. In America, where the animosity towards 
the conscientious objector is certainly no less than in 
England, and where the sentences were far more severe, 
a full release has been granted. 


* * 


An Irish correspondent writes !—The memorial ad- 
dressed to the King by 140 officers in favour of immediate 
self-government for all Ireland is the first outcome 
of the movement among Irishmen who have served 
during the war to which I called attention in these 
notes last week. On the whole, their action has been 
favourably commented upon in the Press, though one 
of the Belfast newspapers sees in it evidence of “a 
world-wide Roman Catholic movement to make the 
Pope a universal emperor for the purpose of acquiring 
ascendancy.” As a matter of fact, of the five men who 
have given the lead in this business four are Protestants. 
Moreover, since the memorial was published a number of 
officers belonging to the Ulster Division itself have 
expressed disappointment at not having been asked to 
sign it; and to meet their wishes and those of others 
in like case a supplementary list of signatures is now 
in preparation. 
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THE GREAT FAMINE IN 
EUROPE 


URING the past week the statesmanship of the 
Associated Powers has shown signs of awaking 
to the consequences of its inaction in the 
practical sphere. The task of saving Germany 

from anarchy by supplying her with food has been 
recognised as the interest, no less than the duty, of her 
conquerors. Following a tardy adherence to this 
principle by the Olympians of the Council of Ten, 
one of them, Mr. Lansing, made a public speech on 
Tuesday, drawing the attention of the wider public to it. 

In these columns we have persistently since last 
November urged the revictualling of Germany, and 
urged that it should be carried out upon a_ publicly 
declared condition. The condition was that the German 
people should maintain a constitutional Government 
based on universal suffrage. Had such a declaration 
been made and acted upon months ago, there would 
have been now no danger of Spartacism, and no risk that 
the Associated Powers might be confronted by an enemy 
without any organised Government for signing peace 
with. The declaration was not made; perhaps it 
never will be made; but at least there has recently 
dawned in official quarters a recognition that the 
Weimar Assembly has a definite claim to our support, 
and that, since Ebert and Scheidemann are its man- 
datories, we must back Ebert and Scheidemann, what- 
ever we may think of their war-time record or their 
partial complicity in the crimes of Hohenzollernism. 
We hope that the recognition may extend to certain of 
our daily newspapers, whose childish attacks on the 
constitutional leaders of German democracy have been 
greedily quoted by the Spartacists to suggest that the 
removal of those leaders is desired by the Entente. 

So far, so good ; yet what is most of all needed from 
the Associated Powers is not a change of principle, but 
a change of conduct. Their principles since the Armis- 
tice have usually been enlightened, and tend to get 
steadily more so, as their interminable discussions 
proceed ; where they have failed has been wherever it 
was incumbent upon them to get something done. It is 
by no means clear that, if they had recognised earlier 
the full need for feeding Germany, Germany would have 
received a single shipload the sooner. For there has 
never been any doubt or question about our duty to feed 
Italy and Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania and 
Serbia ; and yet to-day every one of those countries is 
terribly underfed and poised on the very brink of 


starvation. In some of them pcople are already dying of 


hunger ; and in all the dearth is so acute as to threaten 
the foundations of society and government. Even 
Belgium, so near to us and with such peculiar claims on 
the best that we can do, is suffering a painful shortage 
of nearly all necessaries, at which we ought to feel 
heartily ashamed. 

How have these failures come about ? Some people 
suggest that it was because the fighting ended unex- 
pectedly soon; we had no plans ready, they say, last 
November, and why should we have had? But the 
explanation will not bear looking into. We knew as 
far back as October that most of the friendly countries, 
which we have failed to supply, would need supplying ; 
and the largest, Italy, had been depending on us for 
years. The absolutely essential supplies can be nar- 
rowed down to two categories—foodstuffs to eat, and 
coal to work the railways for distributing the foodstuffs. 
The latter, we may observe in parentheses, is quite as 
essential as the former; and in Italy—perhaps, indeed, 
in South-East Europe generally—its deficiency has been 
the most immediate source of distress. Now at present 
neither coal nor food is lacking to the Associated 
Powers. They may not have as much as they would 
jjke of either; but they have quite enough to spare 





for such dire necessities as those of the Continent. 
The restriction on their relief work is not one of stocks, 
but solely of tonnage to carry them. In an interval 
of roughly five months there has been ample time to 
mobilise merchant-tonnage for the purpose. But what 

*was done after the Armistice, strangely enough, was not 
to mobilise but to demobilise it. What has to be done 
now is to remobilise it; a slow task, for which only the 
scantiest margins of time remain available. 

The principal culprit in this crucial matter of tonnage 
has been the United States. We may say so the more 
freely because in most other matters we have owed so 
much to its political wisdom. Down to the Armistice 
all the shipping of the Associated Powers, including 
America, was pooled under and controlled by an Inter- 
national Council. Very shortly after the Armistice 
President Wilson withdrew his representatives from 
the Council, took away the American ships, and released 
them to the American shipowners for ordinary profit- 
making. It was a most unfortunate and short-sighted 
step, deplorable alike on economic and international 
grounds. No sort of plausible excuse has ever been 
pleaded for it, and perhaps the simplest explanation is 
the truest—namely, that the gigantic pressure of “ big 
business ”’ in the United States had for once proved too 
much for the Wilson Administration. At any rate, the 
American tonnage was promptly diverted by its owners 
to the South American and other lucrative routes, and 
Europe lost its services just when she had the most 
need for them. 

This need was speedily accentuated by two other 
developments, which nobody foresaw. The first was a 
sudden falling-off in the speed with which ships were 
handled at the ports. It seems to have been purely 
natural and psychological, and to have affected more or 
less nearly every port in the world. During the last 
stages of the war dockers and stevedores had worked 
at extraordinary pressure. Ships were “ turned round ” 
in record times. With the Armistice the strain ceased, 
and there was a corresponding relaxation. It is diffi- 
cult to blame either the men who behaved thus or 
the authorities who failed to foresee it; but its effect 
in the aggregate was enormous; it was equivalent to 
a very big reduction in the world’s tonnage. The other 
unforeseen development was that of the ship-repairers’ 
strikes, chiefly in Great Britain. After the Armistice a 
large number of vessels were docked for comparatively 
minor repairs; and the sudden but prolonged strikes 
caused them to be all kept out of service for a long time. 

Such appear to be the fundamental causes of the 
famine which afflicts to-day in varying degrees not 
merely the enemy but every Allied country east of the 
Rhine. There is no doubt that among these causes the 
American Government’s shipping policy since the Armis- 
tice has been the most influential, as it is the most 
easily removable. Mr. Hoover is reported to have 
‘abled strong demands for ships to Washington; and 
in view of Mr. Lansing’s speech we cannot but suppose 
that they will be at last forthcoming without more 
than the inevitable few weeks’ delay. Friend and foe 
alike must then share in the relief; where our friends 
are actually suffering they will have first claim. Sooner 
or later even the most reluctant will have to realise 
that the most urgent problem before us is that of 
the feeding and supplying of all Europe, including even 
Bolshevik Russia. We are aware that there are 
physical obstacles as well as adverse opinions to be 
overcome. But food is quite indispensable. if orderly 
Governments other than despotisms and dictatorships 
are in any country to be maintained. The first countries 
in which we must exert ourselves to maintain them 
are those where they already exist, and which are or 
wiil shortly be represented at the Paris Conference. 
The work before us will severely tax our strength; it 
may even prove beyond us; but we must make the 
best attempt at it that we can. 
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LABOUR'S PROTECTION POLICY 


[FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ROM being a subject in which none but a few fanatics 
Fk and visionaries were interested, International Labour 
Legislation has suddenly leapt to the front and has 
actually been granted a Commission all to itself at the 
Peace Conference. So far, so good. A question which is 
the subject of breakfast-table conversation is at all events 
one stage further on than one that is only known to diligent 
students of the files of obscure or obstinate journals. But 
if the Peace Conference merely passes a pious resolution 
that an International Conference shall be held at intervals 
to consider the problem of labour legislation, we shall not 
have got much further. International Labour Legislation, 
if it be good legislation and properly enforced, is Labour's 
real answer to the cry of Sir Albert Stanley and his kin for 
the taxation of dumped goods. And for this reason, indus- 
trial magnates in this and other countries will oppose a real 
international charter as long as they dare, not so much 
because they object on principle to labour legislation, as 
because they want to secure a protective tariff by any and 
every means, and because anti-dumping legislation will 
serve better than anything else as the thin end of the wedge. 

It therefore devolves upon Labour to bring its utmost 
weight to bear upon the Peace Conference to produce not 
only an international agreement which shall be a real advance, 
but in addition to provide adequate means for enforcing 
such an agreement, and at the same time to educate the mind 
of the public here and in other countries to the belief that 
such an agreement is both possible and desirable. 

At this point the objection is commonly raised that any 
general international minimum would be worse than useless, 
as either the standard fixed would be so low that the more 
backward countries would simply remain unaffected and a 
running sore upon civilisation, or the more progressive 
countries would find the standard not an advance but a 
retrogression, and recalcitrant employers would have a 
low World Code to which they might appeal when refusing 
the demands of organised Labour. Even were this conten- 
tion entirely correct, the mere existence of a “ civilised 
standard,” to which backward countries might be compelled 
sooner or later to conform, would be a distinct advance, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is largely academic. For, in the 
first place, there are a number of provisions of any inter- 
national code which are not affected by the state of civilisa- 
tion of the several countries. Poison is poison all the 
world over, and there is no conceivable case for encouraging 
a small amount of toxic jaundice in England and a larger 
amount in Italy; for forbidding lead glaze in France and 
allowing it n Japan, and the like. Clauses of this descrip- 
tion could be made absolute at once. The use of lead glaze 
and other industrial poisons should be prohibited as the use 
of white phosphorus has already been prohibited, and 
an end thus put to what is certainly one of the most glaring 
crimes of industrialism. 

Again, with regard to the kind of legislation that is social 
rather than industrial, such as health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, etc., it may be argued that 
it is undesirable to force all countries to enact such legis- 
lation; that one country may prefer to deal with its unem- 
ployed by means of an Insurance Act; another by a uni- 
versal shortening of the hours of labour; that one State 
may provide its old men and women with a generous allow- 
ance of 5s. per week in time of peace, and 7s. 6d. in time of 
war, while another thinks it better to put them all in alms- 
houses and feed them by public kitchens, and a third makes 
an extensive use of the lethal chamber; and that the 
General Will of mankind has not yet made a collective deci- 
sion on these points. But it is surely obvious that any 
country, of whatever degree of civilisation, which has such 
measures on its statute book should be obliged to extend 
their operation so that every worker entering the 





country is deprived of their benefit, and provisions to this 
effect should be inserted into any international code. 

When we come to the question of hours, the doubters may 
appear to have more on their side. But here, again, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn. Night work for women is obviously 
a scandal in any country, and this was actually recognised 
by the Berne Convention in 1906, which insisted on a 
minimum of eleven hours’ rest for women. The time is 
certainly ripe for an immediate increase of this compulsory 
rest period. The limitation of the normal hours of women 
and children, and also of the normal hours of men, offers 
bigger problems, and here it may be necessary to adopt a 
gradual system. An Eight-Hours Act for England is an 
immediate necessity, if serious industrial trouble is to be 
staved off even for the moment; and a universal Eight- 
Hours Act for the Western countries (including the British 
Dominions), in accordance with the demands put forward 
by American Labour, should be within the bounds of 
possibility. 

But clearly an Eight-Hours Day has not even loomed 
upon the horizon for Japan or India or the South American 
States, and it would be extremely difficult to secure in even 
the more backward European countries. I see no harm, 
therefore, in permitting these countries, provided that good 
cause were shown to the International Conference or Con- 
vention or whatever authority is finally set up to deal with 
the question, to enact a minimum day which should be 
slightly longer than the normal Western day. Each country 
should, however, be obliged to pass a universal Hours 
Act of some sort—this in itself would be an advance, as at 
present the only States possessing such an Act are New 
Zealand, Oregon, and Tunis—and the question of levelling 
up all hours legislation to the standard should come up for 
discussion at frequent intervals in order to avoid the danger 
of stereotyping a country as permanently belonging to the 
“ less civilised ” or “‘ non-civilised” classes. (Such frequent 
revision is, of course, necessary for all International Labour 
Legislation, but it is of particular importance in cases where 
the code is deliberately modified for certain States.) 

Regulation of the hours of women and children stands in 
somewhat the same category; though, as maturity ad- 
mittedly comes at an earlier age in the hotter countries, 
some modification of the strict code may be desirable. 
A reduction of the hours of child workers to, at the most, 
half of the normal working day or working week of the adult 
is urgently necessary, and should be incorporated in the 
international code, even if it is found necessary to grant 
certain countries temporary and provisional exemption. 

But when all this is done, the fact remains that most 
general international legislation, like most general national 
legislation, is destined chiefly to raise the level of sweated 
industries, and will have little or no direct message for those 
trades whose organisation and conditions are good. But 
there is no reason why, because the general conditions of 
the mining industry, for instance, are better than the 
general conditions in textile mills, the miners should be 
debarred from any attempt to better their own industry 
until the conditions of all other industries have been raised 
to their level. The miners’ Trade Unions, if no one else, 
will see to it that such is not the case. It is here that 
the American seamen, with their proposal for an International 
Charter for seamen, have pointed the way to the most 
promising solution. The mercantile marine, because of 
its essentially international character, and because of the 
freight-war which is all but upon us, is peculiarly ripe for 
an international code of its own; but there are other 
industries in which it should be perfectly possible to estab- 
lish such a code in the near future. Railways and mines 


are two examples which will occur to everyone, and the 
establishment of international charters for these three 
industries would go far to assist their establishment in many 
others of the big manufacturing trades. 

Such charters would be able to include far more detailed 
Hours of 


provisions than is possible in any general code. 
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labour, holidays, overtime, safety and other provision 
would be among the subjects dealt with, and a valuable 
stimulus would be given to each trade to raise itself above 
the level of the ruck, whether by the strength of organised 
Trade Unionism or other. The sweated trades, and more 
particularly the trades in which homework predominates, 
would be, of course, the last to be affected, but the problem 
of homework varies so much as between England (where 
homework almost invariably means sweated work) and 
less developed and less industrial countries, that any inter- 
national charter for home-working industries is all but 
impossible. And the moral effect of the public pillorying 
of a trade as so bad that international regulation is impossible 
should not be forgotten. 

However, the value of all these charters, whether general 
charters or industrial charters, except as means of publicity, 
for the industrial conditions of various countries and the 
measures which ought to be taken to remedy them, will 
depend almost entirely on the sanctions given to the inter- 
national agreements and the adequacy of the means of 
enforcement. With these points it is impossible to deal 
within the compass of a single article, but their importance 
should not be overlooked. 


CENTRE PARTIES IN IRISH 
POLITICS* 


N the welter of Irish politics the man with a cross-bench 
I mind has hitherto found but little place. Butt was 
the last of the Moderates, and since his fall, extreme 
Protestantism in North-East Ulster and  chauvinistic 
Nationalism in the rest of the island have left scanty room 
for any but the zealot and the tub-thumper. Here and 
there a Tom Kettle or a Horace Plunkett contrived to get 
into Parliament for an Irish constituency, but once there 
the sons of Zeruiah were too hard for them. John Redmond, 
indeed, had the mind of a statesman, but when he sought to 
bring it to bear on European problems, Ireland decided that 
she had no use for him and shrank away to Sinn Fein. Yet 
in spite of all apparent discouragements, there are still 
people in Ireland hopeful enough to try and form parties 
that will unite people of moderate opinions. For years a 
small band of idealists has gathered round Lord Dunraven, 
issuing manifestos about Federal Home Rule, and now 
no less than three new parties are appealing to the country 
for support. 

Of these, the Irish Reconstruction Association is the child 
of Sir Horace Plunkett. He has gone to America leaving 
only a prospectus behind him, and does not appear to have 
secured much influential support, for in Ireland, to our 
shame be it said, we are very weary of hearing our Aristides 
called the Just. The Irish Centre Party “ features ” 
Captain Stephen Gwynn, but though he possesses both 
charm and courage, he seems to have failed to secure the 
support of any of his former colleagues in the Nationalist 
Party. The only well-known names among his supporters 
are those of Lieut.-General Sir Hubert Gough, Professor 
Conway, Registrar of the National University, and Sir 
Algernon Coote, a large landowner, who by constant chair- 
manship of missionary meetings has won himself the right 
to be regarded by the Protestant clergy as a kind of lay 
bishop. For the rest, Captain Gwynn’s supporters are men 
of respectability, but not of great influence, and his pro- 
gramme is still somewhat nebulous. 

I may be liable to prepossession in favour of the party to 
which I belong, but I cannot help thinking that the pros- 
pects of Lord Midleton’s Unionist Anti-Partition League 
(once it sheds its abominably cumbrous title) are more 
hopeful. This League has depended for its support up to 
the present mainly upon two classes—the large landowners 





* We print this communication from a well-known member of Lord 
Midleton’s new Centre Party in order to give our readers firstehand 
information as to its mind and temper.—Eb. N.S, 


or ex-landowners (mainly peers) of the South of Ireland and 
the big business men of Dublin. Eminently conservative 
as both of these classes are, yet they are brought in contact 
with the world outside Ireland, and that contact has brought 
home to their minds two facts. The first is that it is quite 
impossible to raise any effective opposition in England to 
any scheme of Irish Government brought forward by a 
responsible British Ministry; the second that, provided 
Ulster can secure her own exclusion from Home Rule, 
she will cheerfully throw over the Southern Unionists. The 
recognition of these two facts caused Lord Midleton and the 
representatives of the Irish Unionist Alliance (the former 
organisation of the Southern Unionists) on the Irish Con- 
vention to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards the 
followers of Mr. Redmond, and to endeavour with consider- 
able success to modify the report of the Convention in such 
a manner as to obtain representation and safeguards for the 
classes that they represented. Unfortunately, however, 
Lord Midleton failed to keep in close enough touch with the 
main body of the Irish Unionist Alliance, with the result 
that the “ backwoodsmen ” on that body (mainly Protestant 
farmers filled with the bitterness that is the fruit of the 
boycott) got the upper hand, and he and his followers were 
forced to secede and form the Anti-Partition League. 

The objects of this body have been defined in a recently- 
issued memorandum as follows : 


1. To MAINTAIN THE UNION. 

This should be read in conjunction with a paragraph in the pre- 
amble, which states that ‘* in the event of opposition to Home Rule 
becoming futile, as would be the case if Ulster accepted partition 
and the Government forced Home Rule on the rest of Ireland,” it is 
the duty of Unionists to try and obtain representation and safe- 
guards. The contingency foreseen is almost certain to arise: 
Ulster has accepted partition, and the Prime Minister is pledged (so 
far as it isever possible to pledge him) to bring on a Home Rule Bill 
on that basis. As a matter of fact, most Southern Unionists believe in 
theory that the Union is the best relationship between Great Britain 
and Ireland if it were properly worked on both sides, mainly on the 
somewhat materialistic grounds that as Great Britain is Ireland’s 
best customer, we do well to keep as close to her as possible. But 
a theoretically ideal relationship may work very imperfectly, and 
even the most conservative Irishmen are become disillusioned as to 
the merits of ‘* British rule.” For Mr. Birrell’s defects we blamed 
the inborn wickedness of a ‘* Radical,’ and hoped for better things 
from a Conservative, but to our sorrow we found that Mr. Duke 
was as bad as (some said worse than) Mr. Birrell. Having tried 
every brand of British Government, Conservative, Liberal and 
Coalition, with increasing disgust, we ar- beginning to wonder 
whether an Irish Parliament in which moderate men could make 
their voices heard would be very much worse. 


The second object of Lord Midleton’s League is : 


2. To Oppose PARTITION. 

Partition is very popular in ‘‘ Ulster”; elsewhere in Ireland no 
one has a good word to say for it, even the Attorney-General having 
repudiated it, though it is part of the policy of the Government to 
which he belongs. But it is easier to turn down Partition than to 
suggest an alternative policy that will meet ‘* Ulster’s ” reasonable 
claims for consideration, and if the Anti-Partition League are wise 
they will put forward constructive proposals in this direction. They 
will not conciliate ‘‘ Ulster”; nothing is likely to do that, but 
they will be able to show the outside world their genuine anxiety to 
make the proposed Irish constitution workable. 


Lord Midleton’s third object is : 

8. To SAFEGUARD THE LIBERTIES AND INTERESTS OF IRISH UNION- 
ISTS AND TO PROMOTE THE MATERIAL PROsPERITY OF IRELAND. 

In the last seven words of this manifesto lies the greatest hope of 
securing popular support for the League. Reconstruction is in the 

& air, increased taxation is even closer at hand, and Sinn Fein has left 

the Parliamentary field open. The League has twenty or thirty 
members in the House of Lords, and Lieut.-Col. Walter Guinness 
and Sir Robert Woods have promised to support it in the House of 
Commons. Two M.P.s cannot do very much to oppose a Budget, 
even if it hits the Irish farmer hard ; but dt any rate the peers can 
help to ventilate Irish grievances. We are very much controlled in 
our industries at present, and there will be no lack of material for 
an active Committee to work on, while a constant insistence on Ire- 
land’s right to share in all measures of reconstruction will be wel- 
comed throughout the country. By this means the members of the 
League will gain an opportunity of showing themselves good Irish- 
men, and if they do this they will have a platform from which they 
can appeal to the people of Ireland. 
Such an appeal may seem hopeless, but I am not sure. 
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The ex-landowner is not so unpopular as he thinks he is ; 
though rack rents and evictions still figure in perorations, yet 
no one has had an opportunity of levying a rack rent for the 
last twenty-eight years, and most of the old unpopular genera- 
tion of landlords are dead. Ireland is at heart a Conservative 
country ; her farmers are gravely perturbed by the increasing 
demands of Labour, while the Catholic Church looks askance 
at the advance of Bolshevism. The time is ripe for the 
creation of an Irish Conservative Party, and if we, who were 
formerly Unionists, who still cling to the British Empire by 
bonds cemented during the last four years of war, choose, 
we may play our part therein. (We shall gain much thereby, 
but Ireland not a little, for, Conservative though we be, we 
are more progressive and treat Labour better than the 
average peasant proprietor.) But if we, the descendants 
of the men who sat in Grattan’s Parliament and filled the 
ranks of Charlemont’s Volunteers, persist in turning away 
from our own people, and pleading to Englishmen absorbed 
in their own affairs, we shall perish, and our fate will be 
deserved. . An Irtsn CONSERVATIVE. 


GERMAN DAYS 


III.—Tracic ComEepDIANs. 
GS croumsta reigns in Diisseldorf. Of this strange 


circumstance none but the faintest echoes are heard 

in the oceupied zone, where, indeed, every worthy 
citizen, uplifting hands of horror, is almost prepared to 
deny the fact. It does not even concern us immediately. 
The Berlin rioting of the New Year and the use of field 
artillery and trench mortars for purposes of street fighting 
aroused a certain interest among our troops; but it was 
largely an interest in technical questions, and an amused 
curiosity engendered by hearing of these old friends—or 
enemies—in a new relation. The affair was remote and 
bizarre, like air-raid stories heard on leave in London, 
gravely told and lightly received. A struggle which appears 
indescribably barbarous to the civilian mind excites a 
sinister reminiscent humour in the soldier, and herein lies 
a danger to peace, until the existing piethora of weapons 
and ammunition be destroyed or rendered harmless. War 
has been stripped of glamour, but also, in a sense, of terror. 
We know just how bad it is. We cannot forget our own 
escapes, at whatever cost. The salutary fear of the un- 
known no longer exists. It is certain that a riot will never 
be so dangerous as a battle, and for the more adventurous 
spirits who have taken part in battles this may almost be 
considered an incitement to the minor form of violence. The 
weapon is a further consideration. Maximilian Harden 
tells of German soldiers, retreating across the Rhine after the 
armistice, who sold machine-guns to civilians at three marks 
apiece. In this deal the sellers were foolish but the buyers 
criminal. The gun did not lose its prestige in the field in 
order to be rehabilitated at the street-corner. Lastly, there 
is the power of a general idea, a revolutionary idea, disturb- 
ing in every mind, but never more than in the German, 
where words have so long functioned in the place of thought. 
Spartacus appears to be a blend of all these influences and 
motives, reflecting the intoxication of an idea, the possession 
of arms and the itch for action. 

Of these three components, as may well be imagined, only 
the first succeeds in penetrating our outposts and reaching 
the western bank of the Rhine; and since ideas are not 
encouraged in occupied territory, the effect is at a glance 
negligible. The newspapers are discreet, politics are in 
suspended animation, the public is apathetic and calm. 
There remain the books, the reviews, the poems and plays 
and pictures—all the trifles which fortunately are beneath a 
Provost-Marshal’s notice, and pass the sentries without a 
challenge, but which hold within them the German fate, 
and possess the power which will make or unmake anarchy 
in Europe. 

An accompaniment of every modern revolution has been a 





vast and sudden inflation in the value of the printed word, 
beside which all other fluctuations of current stock appear 
trivial. It is not that the reader becomes any better edu- 
cated, but that the ability to read becomes desirable, and 
the act of reading worth while. Where shall the Idea be 
expressed, if not in the printed page? It was formerly the 
spoken word of rhetoric which held command ; it may one 
day be the tape-machine or the cinematograph ; but for the 
present the book and the periodical have their day. In 
Germany the brochure, or discursive essay, has always 
enjoyed popularity and must not be forgotten. Hundreds 
of these crowd the booksellers’ shelves, expounding the 
Principles of Political Freedom or inquiring What is the 
Future of the Fatherland? Carlyle should have lived to 
describe this apotheosis of the paper age among his own 
chosen people, and to write in caustic irony a history of the 
German revolution—a pageant of sans-culotte professors. 

Side by side with the spread of reading has come the 
rediscovery of language and the revaluation of its values. 
This again is a tendency observable in every revolution, 
but here it is most marked. The German language itself 
has always been a kind of bureaucracy. It embodies an 
immense capacity for self-deception, it fosters the petty 
tyrannies of the intellect, it pigeon-holes thought and ties 
up concepts in a verbose red-tape ; it is full of grave and 
devious ways. In no other tongue could the professor have 
imposed so grossly upon the public, or the Vice-Chancellor 
upon the Reichstag. Poor men and peasants do not use 
this jargon. Their speech is harsh, but innocent of Men- 
schenkenntniss or Weltanschauung. It is derived from the 
roots of the German forest, if we may return to the old 
metaphor, while the high German of the schools is the sound 
of wind in the tree-tops. Perhaps the sense for music and 
the habit of speech together have bred this bastard form of 
expression, which possesses the defects of both and the 
qualities of neither. But the single thought of liberty 
shatters the instrument of the German sentence. ‘The 
ancient oligarchy is dissolved ; all bonds are broken. ‘* Since 
the Revolution, our sentences are shorter,” writes one 
learned observer. In the light of action words are being 
reconsidered, illuminated, even understood. F'retheit already 
means as much as freedom ; and to grasp the significance of 
this fact one must remember that the word has been on 
German lips for generations. 

From this alphabet of changing values we may pass to the 
literature which is built upon it, and to imaginative literature 
in particular. The books are an unknown quantity; they 
were written many months ago, and the new voice is not 
yet heard. The theatre can tell us something, for here at 
least we see the audience, and the people of moment in 
Germany to-day are not the speakers, but the listeners ; 
not the playwrights, but the spectators. Even at the 
opera the actual performance is less memorable than the 
procession of opera-goers in the foyer between the acts ; 
but I will not prejudge the case by describing this parade 
of Kultur and fashion, which was familiar to travellers in 
happier days, and has lost none of its oddity. In the 
legitimate drama, too, the great public fills the stage; the 
author speaks only with the people’s voice. I should call 
the resulting effect upon the whole tragi-comic. The issue 
is beyond the actor’s power; they swim upon the tide of 
change, and are chiefly conscious of their own pathos. It 
is true that the Medea and King Lear are played in a theatre 
which is accustomed to give the public what it wants; that 
these dramas are not now to be seen in London, and that 
their performance in Cologne argues a tragic sense of a 
high order in the spectator. But the late Herr Wedekind 
enjoys a greater popularity. Four of the half-dozen serious 
theatres in Berlin were recently occupied by this author’s 
Earth-Spirit, Lulu, Pandora’s Box and Spring’s Awakening. 
Wedekind was at once a mystic and a sensationalist. His 
vision of the mind was clouded by an obsession with its 
distempers. It is fitting that his histories of crime and 
madness should be performed at the moment when the 
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armoured cars of Spartacus seek to dominate the streets, 
and Berliners with hand-grenades fight for the hourly 
tenancy of a public building. For Wedekind is the very 
spirit of unrest—and the Spartacists in their turn share 
with him a mystical nature, which alone can sustain, after 
these four years, a belief in the utility of violence. 

His followers are of less importance. Carl Sternheim 
inclines to over-analysis and obscurity, while Dr. Herbert 
Eulenberg, to judge by his tragedy Die Nachtseite, exploits 
sensationalism for its own sweet sake, and lives, so to speak, 
by headlines. Of the personages in this play two are insane, 
one is an inebriate, and the remainder suffer from neuras- 
thenia. It is clear that these characters must offer excep- 
tional opportunities for emotional acting, and the spectator’s 
flesh is duly made to creep; but the thrill is of the kind 
procured by the Grand Guignol players, quite evanescent 
because only the senses are imposed upon, and the. imagi- 
nation is never touched. Dr. Eulenberg’s dialogue contains 
many allusions to the soul and to immortality, but I do not 
see that his action differs from that of common melodrama. 
His vogue may, however, be understood, for he produces a 
state of depression in accord with the popular mood ; and 
this satisfaction of a morbid need is characteristic of the 
old Germany, which feels sackcloth and ashes to be the 
spring fashion, but cannot wear them with any elegance. 

It is otherwise with Reinhard Sorge, one of the war’s 
dead poets. When his Der Bettler, unformed and immense, 
sprawls upon the stage, the commonplaces of action and the 
conventions of drama are forgotten. Without seeking to 
answer the poet’s inquiry ‘* What is action ?” we feel that 
it can live in nothing but imagination, and that this singular 
shifting light thrown upon modern scenes illuminates more 
than is visible to the naked eye of the spectator, while the 
chorus of spoken verse summons each image out of darkness. 
With Sorge the element of physical surprise, the so-called 
dramatic interest, no longer exists. The event merges into 
a thought, the image fades into an impression. In this 
play two persons suffer death by violence. In simple prose, 
so it must have been; but one’s recollection is that they 
were blown from the world on a leaf, and that the stars ran 
to meet them. Sorge’s, too, is a spirit of unrest, but it is 
very far removed from the sensational and the matter-of- 
fact. I think he must be rather the good angel of the 
mystical persuasion, for he touches disaster with gentleness 
and madness with dignity. There are therefore many 
reasons why he should be heard, and in the existing din his 
voice is most happily recalled. D. 


APPETITE 


N The Prisoners of Mainz Mr. Alec Waugh reports an 

I interesting conversation he had with a fellow prisoner 
who held original views in regard to the secret of 
success in literature. Having read The Pickwick Papers, 
Lorna Doone, and The Knave of Diamonds, the latter 
discovered that these three works had two things in common. 
They all sold, and they all contained descriptions of eating 
such as would make one smack one’s lips if one ever did 
such a thing. ‘‘ All these accounts of big meals and 
luxury,” said Mr. Waugh’s friend. “. . . That’s 
what people want. They have not got these things; but 
they want to be told they exist somewhere, and that they 
are there to be found. If ever you want to write a book 
that will really sell, remember that ‘ gratification of appetite’ 
makes their mouths water.” It is impossible to read a state- 
ment of this kind without immediately abandoning all 
one’s other thoughts in order to go raking after evidence 
for or against it. One thinks at once of a great mass of 
comic literature, from Petronius down to Rabelais and from 
Rabelais down to the drinking songs of Mr. Chesterton, 
which may be said to gratify the appetite by describing the 
more heroic achievements of the human stomach. But 
one becomes alarmed when it is suggested that one’s love 
of literature as a whole is mainly belly-worship. At the same 


time, when one casts back one’s mind to the literature of early 
times, one begins to think that there may be something in it. 
Man, as portrayed in the literature of the heroic age, is for 
the most part a feasting and fighting animal. There are 
invariably banquets held in halls that one always imagines 
to be of immense height, and in the course of the meal 
two of the diners frequently quarrel as to who shall have 
the ‘‘ hero’s bit.”’ For ourselves, we used to find the 
descriptions of the banquets in the Iliad dull enough, and 
the meals in Homer are certainly dull compared to some of 
those in Scandinavian and Irish literature. But it is 
possible that the ancient Greeks enjoyed them and found 
them gratifying to the appetite. Civilised taste, it is to be 
feared, has got beyond the culinary as well as the. religious 
stage that is represented in such a passage as this : 


Now when they had prayed and sprinkled the barley meal, first 
they drew back the victims’ heads, and slaughtered them, and 
flayed them, and cut slices from the thighs, and wrapped them in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw collops thereon ; and the 
old man burnt them on cleft wood and made libation over them of 
gleaming wine ; and at his side the young men in their hands held 
five-pronged forks. Now when the thighs were burnt and they 
had tasted the vitals, then sliced they all the rest and pierced it 
through with spits, and roasted it carefully, and drew all off again. 
So when they had rest from the task and had made ready the banquet 
they feasted, nor was their heart ought stinted of the fair banquet. 


There is too much butchery in this to please a modern 
taste. There is also too much cookery. We have no desire 
in the twentieth century to be reminded that victims have 
to be slaughtered in order that we may dine well. As we 
pass a field of cattle, we feel rather friendly towards them, 
and we should be grieved if anyone pictured us as the sort 
of persons who would cut the throat of a dumb beast for 
five shillings. And yet, if it is true that qui facit per alium 
facit per se, that more or less represents the relation in which 
we stand to the animals. We like them, but we also like to eat 
them. At thesame time, there are things that we do not men- 
tion. Just as Meredith never said anything about the tailor’s 
shop in Portsmouth, so the rest of us ignore as best we can 
the link that binds our dinner to the butcher’s slaughter- 
house. We feel that it was coarse of Homer to refer to 
such things, even though he had to combine a description 
of a dinner with a description of a religious sacrifice. And 
equally vulgar are his Mrs. Beetonesque details about the 
cookery. ‘‘Slices from the thighs” wrapped in fat, ‘‘ making 
a double fold,” and ‘‘raw collops” are not the sort of 
things that one likes to have dancing in one’s imagination 
as one eats. Homer’s habit of dwelling on such things 
convinces one that he wrote for savages about savages 
after all. Achilles’ treatment of the body of Hector was 
not more primitive than the poet’s idea of a good dinner. 
Undoubtedly, if we want to be able to smack our lips 
over a book, we had better not go to the Jliad. We shall 
have better fortune if we come down to the Roman satirists, 
who were experts in the art of gluttony. Horace is a good 
author for those who like eating and drinking. He is one 
of the most stomachic of poets. He does occasionally, we 
admit, begin to boast about beans. But we feel certain 
that he had already eaten more than was good for him of the 
rare dishes he attacks in his satires before he settled down 
into a censorious vegetarian. Even with Horace as a 
gourmet, however, the modern palate has only a limited 
sympathy. These ancients had too many tastes that we 
do not share. ‘* The flesh of young foxes about autumn, 
when they fed on grapes, is praised by Galen; and Hippo- 
crates equals the flesh of puppies to that of birds.” Whether 
prescribed as luxuries or for medical reasons, these things 
are too like the foods eaten in a besieged city to atiract us. 
Not that the imaginative palate does not respond to many 
an exotic dish that one need never hope to find in a Lyons’ 
tea-shop or even in a Lyons’ corner-house. When we feel 
dispirited, we can always recover something like normal 
cheer by turning to a description of a wonderful banquet 
in a fourteenth-century Arthurian poem, Morte Arthure. 
The first course—it was a banquet given to certain Roman 
knights by King Arthur—consisted of ‘* boar-heads that 
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were borne on burnished silver by skillful men arrayed in 
rich garments.” After this somewhat filling trifle there 
followed :— 

Well-seasoned flesh of deer though it was not the season, with 
excellent frumentee for them to choose from and delightful fowl, 
peacocks, and plovers in goklen plates, porcupines that had not 
been weaned: then herons concealed full fairly in their plumage : 
great swans swiftly followed in silver chargers: turkey tarts that 
whoever wished might taste: delicious gumbalds delightful to eat ; 
after this came wild-boars’ shoulders and sliced flesh: geese and 
bittern in dishes filled with pastry: and by their side were young 
hawks dressed in bread that were best of all, with swine breasts 
beautiful and white. . . 

We need quote no more regarding the delicacies that fol- 
lowed, though the references to ‘* curlews craftily roasted, 
and wines poured from golden taps,” are not easy to ignore. 
At the end of the banquet, we are told, King Arthur apolo- 
gised for not being able to provide his guests with anything 
but poor food. ‘* Sir,” replied the chief of the latter, ‘* so 
help me Christ, there reigneth no such royal feast within 
Rome’s walls; there is no prelate, pope, or prince of this 
earth but might be well satisfied with those goodly meats.” 
** Satisfied ’” is, in the circumstances, a mild word. 

If we come down to Elizabethan literature, we shall find 
that the great dramatists made use of the ‘‘ gratification-of- 
appetite” recipe for success in literature. To read of 
Falstaff is to dine well and to sit over a bottle for the rest 
of the evening. And perhaps it is because it gratifies the 
appetite so royally that Ben Jonson’s Alchemist seems—to 
the present writer at least—the greatest English comedy 
outside Shakespeare. Mammon’s luxurious speeches about 
what he will eat when he becomes a master-millionaire 
positively make one’s eyes shine—even the little speech 
towards the end : 

We'll therefore go withal, my girl, and live 

In a free state where we will eat our mullets 
Sous’d in high-country wines, sup pheasants’ eggs, 
And have our cockles boiled in silver shells ; 

Our shrimps to swim again as when they lived 
In a rare butter made of dolphins’ milk, 

Whose cream does look like opals. 


But it is earlier in the play that one comes upon Mammon’s 
noblest conception of a good dinner : 


My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths and rubies. 
The tongues of carps, dormice and camels’ heels, 
Boil'd i’ the spirit of sol and dissolv’d pearl, 
(Apicius’ diet *gainst the epilepsy). 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My footboy shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served instead of salads ; 
Oiled mushrooms ; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat, pregnant sow newly cut off 

Dressed with an exquisite and poignant sauce, 
For which I'll say unto to my cook, ** There's gold ; 
Go forth and be a knight.” 


Indubitably, men have been made knights for less. 

It is a curious fact that, though authors are such notable 
compilers of menus, one looks in vain throughout literature 
for sympathetic treatment of a glutton. The glutton is 
always laughed at. Every satirist has a fling at him. We 
like our heroes to be abstemious like Cesar. If Shakespeare 
showed us Hamlet losing his temper because his egg was 
neither soft nor hard-boiled, we should immediately be 
thrown out of sympathy. Consequently, if an author 
wishes to gratify the appetites of his readers, he has to do 
it half-furtively in the more comic passages of his work. 
Dickens’s genius is never more popular and more subtle 
than in his appeals to the appetite. One feeds like a fighting- 
cock, as the vulgar say, while one reads his novels. Think 


of the meals in Pickwick; think of the eating in David 
Copperfield, when the waiter expects the boy to burst. 
And yet when Dickens really dislikes a man, he makes him 
a glutton. His description of Major Bagstock at his food fills 
us with disgust as we laugh. 


It is the same with Thackeray, 





who also loved a good dinner. When he _ introduces 
Major Pendennis to us, he immediately conveys the idea 
of the man’s selfishness to us by describing him at table 
Of the more recent authors who have been the rivals of the 
Dwarf of Blood in describing good dinners, none have been 
more lavish and more gratifying than Meredith. And yet 
for all this Meredith never became a popular author. If 
there is no more in literature than the gratification of 
appetite, Mr. Waugh’s friend will have to explain how, in 
spite of his loaded table, Meredith never hit the public taste. 
Mr. Wells attracted the public more by his description 
of Mr. Polly’s rumbling and dyspeptic stomach than Mere- 
dith ever did by all the cookery-book lore of Adrian Harley 
or the ccllar lore of Dr. Middleton. Neither Richard 
Feverel’s passion for eggs nor the old fellow’s love of dump- 
lings in Rhoda Fleming has ever made the British public’s 
mouth water. At the same time, it is unquestionable that 
such things do remain in the mind. We like to know the 
diet of our fellow-creatures, whether in fiction or in history. 
Byron’s and Shelley's experiments in eating still interest us. 
We would gladly read a book on great men at the table. 
We should be told of Dr. Johnson and his cups of tea and 
his swelling veins. We should see Sir Walter Scott creeping 
away from Wordsworth’s table and going to an inn in search 
of a good meal. We should peep into Mr. Belloc’s sack and 
share his bottle of wine with him on the path to Rome. 
The task of writing such a book, however, would require an 
author of the curiosity and industry of Isaac Disraeli. But 
it would be well worth writing. It would be well worth 
publishing. And it would be well worth reading. 


THE PEDIGREE OF BIRDS 


NE wishes every scientific conclusion was as certain 

() as that which declares that Birds evolved from a 

reptilian ancestry. Although it seems at first sight 

startling that these warm-blooded, intensely living con- 

querors of the air should have sprung from cold-blooded, 
easy-going, grovelling creatures of the earth, there is no 

doubt as to the fact. The familiar argument follows three 
lines. First of all, the oldest known bird, Archeopteryx 
of the Jurassic age, of which two fine fossil specimens are 
known, had some emphatically reptilian features. It was 

a bird about the size of a rook, with teeth in both its jaws, 
with a long lizard-like tail, with a half-made wing, with claws 

on each of the three digits. It had also the curious “ ab- 
dominal ribs” that we see, for instance, in a crocodile. 
And the gap between reptiles and birds, so striking nowadays, 
is further lessened by the existence of reptiles that could 
fly, though it is not generally believed that any of these 
were on the direct line of avian ancestry. Secondly, in 
spite of appearances, the structure of birds reveals many 
reptilian touches. From the horny armature of the beak 
to the scaly covering of the toes, from the bony (sclerotic) 
ring in the front of the eye to the very peculiar ankle-joint, 
every bird betrays the reptile. Apart from fundamentally 
important resemblances, such as the complex lower jaw and 
its articulation with a bone called the quadrate, which bind 
reptiles and birds indissolubly together, there is no end 
to the absolutely convincing minor similarities. Thus when 
a puffin moults every year the outermost sheath of its bill, 
is it not recalling the reptile sloughing its scales? The 
third line of evidence is most convincing of all, though 
perhaps least verifiable by ordinary observers: The early 
development of the bird-embryo within the egg is closely 
parallel to that of the reptile. It seems as if embryo-bird 
and embryo-reptile marched for several days along the same 
broad highway, till a stage in the journey is reached when 
they must part company and follow different paths. As 
a matter of fact, in these early days, birds betray their 
affiliation to ancestors much more ancient than even reptiles, 
for the gill-clefts on the sides of the embryonic neck take us 
back to fishes, and Boyden’s recent discovery of vestigial 
gill-filaments in the chick and in some reptiles is another 
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fine instance of the past living on in the present. The same 
sort of persistence is seen vividly in the early behaviour of 
the old-fashioned Hoatzin of the Amazon valley, for the 
precocious youngsters crawl about like quadrupeds on 
the branches, using not only feet and beak, but the wing 
as well, which has unusually large claws on the thumb 
and first finger. Such, then, is the kind of evidence that 
makes us sure that birds sprang from a reptile stock. 

But when we ask: What reptile stock ? clouds of uncer- 
tainty surround us. Was it from among the Flying Dragons 
or Pterodactyls, as some have supposed, or from among 
the terrestrial Dinosaurs, or from some other of the many 
stocks of extinct reptiles, that birds took wing? No one 
can be dogmatic, but a method of exclusion, carefully 
followed, has corroborated Huxley’s view that the ancestors 
of birds are to be looked for among the Dinosaurs, and 
indeed within a subdivision of beaked Dinosaurs, known as 
Ornithischia. There are striking resemblances between 
birds and the extinct Ornithischia, especially as regards the 
hip-girdle, the bones of the leg, and the structure of the skull, 
and it is known that some of the extinct Dinosaurs’ had 
achieved bipedal progression and were in the habit of hopping 
about. There are to-day a few lizards in arid regions which 
make attempts at bipedality, and Mr. Saville Kent has 
given a particularly interesting account of the Australian 
Frilled Lizard (Chlamydosaurus) which seems to be in the 
process of forming the habit of getting up on its hind legs 
and running totteringly about, like a baby just before it 
falls. From some similar lizard-like bipedal Ornithischian, 
rich in constitutional initiatives, it may be that in late 
Permian or early Triassic time birds began to be. Perhaps, 
as has been repeatedly suggested, the pioneers soon took to 
a more or less arboreal life—eccentrics too daring to remain 
tethered to the earth. This phase of arboreal apprentice- 
ship may be hinted at in the three-clawed digits of the oldest 
known bird (Archeopteryx), and in the scrambling habits 
of the certainly very primitive Hoatzin. Parachuting 
has originated many times independently in the course of 
animal evolution, and it is not improbable that the early 
birds were in large measure arboreal parachutists. 

Several theories have been suggested as to the possible 
origin of the bird’s wing. On one view, a reduction of the 
fore-limbs was associated with the attainment of bipedal 
progression. They might be flapped about, as Baron 
Nopesa suggests, to increase speed during running, or to 
help in balancing, and would thus retain considerable 
muscularity. With a subsequent assumption of arboreal 
life, they became parachutes, but retained some mobility 
which was exerted before the spring-off and (for brake 
purposes) before alighting. As the scales gave place to 
feathers (which are just glorified scales or parts of scales), 
the fore-limbs became for a second time organs of loco- 
motion, but now in the air. The long tail of Archopteryx 
bore on each side, as is plainly seen on the fossils, a row of 
long feathers, and this must have formed a very effective 
terminal parachute. Another theory, brought forward 
by a distinguished American ornithologist, Mr. C. William 
Beebe, suggests that birds were for a time “four-winged 
fowl.” On the upper part of the leg in embryonic and very 
young birds, e.g., pigeons, he found the rudiments of large 
quill feathers, which suggested the previous existence of 
a hind-wing or hind-parachute. Moreover, in Archsop- 
teryx he thinks he has discovered distinct traces of similar, 
but well-grown hind-leg feathers. As the true arm-wings 
strengthened, the hip-parachutes waned, but Mr. Beebe 
believes that they played for a long time an important part, 
his idea being that successful parachuting requires not only 
anterior but also posterior vol-planes—two nodes of aérial 
support. This Tetrapteryx theory has a curiously Scriptural 
(see Ezekiel) twang about it, but it is entitled to scientific 
respect. Indeed, in the origin of birds. we have to face 
mutations so striking that we almost clutch at fresh sugges- 
tions. We cannot do more than mention one other, that 


the wings of birds were originally swimming organs, as indeed 


they are to-day in the penguins. But there is good reason 
for believing that the penguin’s flipper is a quite secondary 
transformation, and that the degenerate wings of the 
flightless cursoria birds, which have evolved swiftness and 
strength (and in the case of the New Zealand Kiwi safety- 
giving nocturnal habits as well), are also on a side-track in 
evolution. It seems as if any very marked deviation 
from the typical avian architecture was liable to be followed 
by an entire loss of the secret of flight. 

It is plain that birds are more than parachuting arboreal 
reptiles, but what the speculative evolutionist seeks after 
is a start. It is the first step that counts. When we think 
of the bird’s intense metabolism and consequently high 
temperature, of its ability to keep this temperature almost 
constant, of the complex structure of the heat-retaining 
feathers, of the lightly built skeleton with its hollow-girder 
bones, of the large strong heart, of the unusually perfect 
respiration, of the internal sweating, of the large, part in- 
stinctive and part intelligent brain, of the keen senses of 
sight and hearing, of the economised reproduction made 
possible by parental care, and so on through the bundle 
of fitnesses that make up a bird, we are bound to wonder 
with that sagacious morphologist, W. K. Parker, how 
the transition from reptiles can have come about, “ how 
the slow, cold-blooded, scaly beast ever became transformed 
into the quick, hot-blooded, feathered bird, the joy of crea- 
tion.”” To be frank, we have not yet got far past a general 
formula—the sifting action of natural selection on successive 
crops of variations and mutations. When we find Prof. 
William Bateson saying that ‘‘ we have not even an inkling 
of the steps by which a Silver Wyandotte fowl descended 
from Gallus Bankiva”’ (the ancestral Red Jungle Fowl), we 
cannot but be humble before the major problem of the 
pedigree of birds. But we are not without several guiding 
ideas, and one of these is correlation. The various excellent 
characteristics of birds are not so many independent patents, 
they are linked together in co-ordinated groups. Thus, if 
we once admit the idea that the ancestral bird surrendered 
its arm to make a wing, we see that a multitude of other 
changes are dependent on this. The skull has to do duty 
as a hand; it needs a beak to grip and lift; the neck 
must be mobile and far-reaching, and so on. The trans- 
formation of arm into wing implies the surrender of digits ; 
half of the wrist and the whole of the palm become soldered 
together ; the fingers are ‘“‘ mittened in flesh and tendon ” ; 
the breastbone is broadened and gets a keel for the insertion 
of the flight muscles; the pectoral-girdle is readjusted ; 
the vertebre of the back are welded together to form a 
firm fulerum against which the wings can act, and so on. 
Another series of characteristics have their centre in the 
quality of warm-bloodedness, the establishment of which 
was one of the greatest events in animal evolution. That 
is another story for subsequent discussion, but the idea of 
correlation is certainly luminous. When certain epoch- 
making steps have been taken, they limit the range of 
acceptable variations. Many a new departure may be, so 
to speak, proposed, but only those which are congruent 
with the dominant architecture and constitution of the 
bird can be even tentatively considered. Another fact 
never to be forgotten is that many, say seven millions of 
years, have elapsed since the oldest known bird, Archzop- 
teryx, began to fly from tree to tree, and that this creature 
doubtless had long ages of pedigree behind it. Moreover, 
these ages were not uniform sequences of time, but periods 
of climatic evolution, and who shall say what oscillations 
may have quickened the pulse of life? The geologists 
tell us of Permian and Triassic aridity, and this may have 
prompted activity of habit. Even to-day there seems to be 
a correlation between environmental aridity and attempts 
at bipedal progression among lizards, and it may be that 
this had its epoch-making counterpart in the origin of 
bipedal Dinosaurs long ago. From these, perhaps under 
continued climatic stimulus, there evolved the extraordinarily 
successful children of Athene of the air. 

J. ArtuurR THOMSON. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Y-ELECTIONS have not been exactly] favour- 
able to the Government, and they will probably 
continue not to be favourable. But many 

adverse by-elections will have to occur before the effect 
is other than to strengthen the Government’s hold on the 
House of Commons. In periods of Governmental prosperity 
a big majority in the House is apt to be restive and inco- 
herent. In periods of misfortune it draws together and 
solidifies in unquestioning support of the Government. And 
the reason is obvious ; for the big majority sinks or swims 
with the Government. At present the Government has no 
fears in regard to the House, but it is seriously concerned 
about the opposition in the country, which it admits (in 
private) to be formidable. 
* * * 


The weakness of the Frent Bench at the moment is Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. The Chancellor's ukase about new 
capital issues well justifies the reputation which he has in 
Downing Street circles for clumsiness. In those circles 
honesty is a venial virtue, but clumsiness is a mortal sin. 
We must not forget that though the Daily Express strongly 
attacked Mr. Chamberlain it was only following the lead of 
the Prime Minister’s own pocket organ, the Daily Chronicle, 
whose onslaught was virulent and indeed caused considerable 
pother in the arcana of the Georgian machine. After the 
attacks Mr. Chamberlain was cheered as he entered the 
House. But that phenomenon means nothing. Any Minister 
who is attacked will be cheered as he enters the House. 
I am told that Mr. Chamberlain’s official life is not likely 
to be long, and that his will be the first resignation. 

* K * 


In March, 1916, I attended a meeting at the Guildhall, 
which meeting inaugurated the great War Savings move- 


ment. Lord Kitchener was present and Mr. Asquith was 
not. The speeches were of a desolating dulness, and some 


of the mandarins got into trouble because they came and 
went in “ powerful and luxurious ” motor-cars. Neverthe- 
less the War Savings movement has triumphed, has, in fact, 
under Sir Robert Kindersley, proved to be one of the major 
successes of the war. A week or so ago, just three years 
after the inception, the three hundred millionth £1 war sav- 
ings certificate was bought. Nearly half of the total was 
bought during the last year. In addition the National 
War Savings Committee has given enormous help in the 
flotation of War Loans and the sale of War Bonds. There 
are now over forty thousand local War Savings Associations 
for buying certificates ; and there might be, and ought to be, 
forty thousand more. Some three hundred thousand 
voluntary workers are engaged in this sublime task of 
turning the English into a thrifty race. The title of the 
movement is misleading; it gives the idea that the main 
object was to raise money for the war. Such was not the 
main object. The main object was to establish a habit of 
saving among people of small means. Therefore the title 
ought to be altered, if only for the reason that about forty 
million citizens think that, the war being over, the necessity 
of saving is over too. People of small means, by the way, 
have falsified more than one prophecy. It was said that 
they could not appreciably save. In three years they have 
saved nearly half of the pre-war National Debt. It was 
said also that if they had the right to withdraw their savings 
at will they would withdraw mightily for holidays and 
festivals. Less than five per cent. of the total savings have 
been withdrawn. 
* * * 

Opposition newspapers are sadly few in number, and there 
seems little likelihood of an increase. For the Liberal 
capitalists who are ‘“‘ plunging ”’ into journalism are certainly 
not going in at the deep end. I should call the deep end a 
new Sunday newspaper, which is urgently required. The 
purchase of well-established properties entirely untainted 
by politics is, however, a much sounder business proposition, 
and this no doubt is why it has appealed to the said capital- 
ists. Opposition newspapers being so scarce, it behoves 
them the more to display enterprise, and in my opinion they 
display merely a lack of enterprise. They talk a great deal 
about the “ mysterious forces” which, behind the Govern- 
ment, bring about protectionism by administrative edict 





in order to favour manufacturers against the consumer. 
Why does not one of them collect and publish a return of all 
the business men in the Departments, showing the record 
of each, and the “ connections ” of each, and the direct and 
indirect effect of the edicts upon the prosperity of the whole 
lot and the connections of the whole lot ? The thing could 
be done. The Daily Express or the Daily Mail would do 
it quick enough if either of these lively organs happened to 
be in opposition. But, as a politician said to me the other 
day, dog doesn’t eat dog. 
* * * 


The rage for flats in central London is apparently some- 
what appeased. Of course, if you go to an agent and ask 
for a flat he is likely to tell you that you might as well ask 
for whiskey; nevertheless if you go to an agent and offer 
him a flat there will be no urgent queue of aspirants for it 
on your stairs. I know of flats admirably situated which 
have been to let for as long as three weeks. And even at 
the height of the rage curious things happened. I remember 
that I looked at a supposedly very superior flat and refused 
it. I had been told that all sorts of persons were after it. 
Yet three days later the agents rang me up and asked 
whether I would permit them to send a representative to 
talk the matter over. I did not permit them, but the 
request touched me. I have never seen a truly first-class 
flat in London, and I do not believe that one exists—unless 
the tenant has spent a great deal of money on it for the 
benefit of the landlord. The inconveniences which persons 
with plenty of money will accept from landlords are posi- 
tively astounding. I will undertake to show flats at from 
£600 to £800 a year of which half the rooms are in con- 
tinuous semi-darkness from October to March and where 
the tenants take all their meals in winter by artificial light. 
Indeed, the London flat system is to me incomprehensible, 
for I have lived much in Paris. The passion of landlords 
for heating staircases with radiators while leaving the flats 
themselves cold is a remarkable instance of perverted 
instinct. Landlords will tell you that “so many tenants ”’ 
object to central heating. I never met one that did. - And 
even if somewhere in London there lurks a true-born English- 
man who hates physical comfort in winter, nothing could be 
easier for him than to turn off the radiator in any or all 


of the rooms. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
PROFITEERING 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—Under this heading, in your issue of the Ist inst., you 
published an article by a Labour correspondent which in the 
opinion of shipowners is decidedly misleading. Doubtless it 
was written with good intentions, but it is a pity that such an 
article should be published in Taz New SraresmMan without 
knowledge of facts. 

It is not a fact that at every point the Government has 
made haste to surrender to the shipowning and shipbuilding 
interests. The Government is taking its time to release British 
tonnage from control at miserable rates, and even now is imposing 
on such released tonnage rates of freight that are less than current 
market rates. British shipowners are not anticipating a huge 
rise in freights on released tonnage. They foresee great compe- 
tition in the immediate future from America, Japan and neutral 
countries, all of which countries have greatly increased their 
mercantile marines, while British tonnage, mainly owing to our 
control restrictions, has sensibly decreased in the last four years. 
Those other nations have made enormous profits in that period, 
and are enabled to build and buy steamers at present high costs, 
which our shipowners are unable to do. 

The standard steamers sold have not been bought by Lord 
Inchcape and others at very cheap rates. The price at which 
they have been acquired will afford but little, if any, profit on 
working them, even at present rates of freight, which will not be 
maintained. 

Few shipowners, who have lost tonnage through submarines 
and mines, can afford to pay the prices asked for those standard 
steamers. 

There are no vast profits in prospect, as already pointed out, 
for our shipowners. 
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True, some voyages in the early years of the war left satis- 
factory profits, but taking an average of about ten years pre- 
viously, the dividends paid were very moderate indeed. 

In the report of the meeting with the Shipping Controller, Mr. 
Williams rightly spoke of the national shipyards as a “* white 
elephant.” No wonder the Government is anxious to dispose of 
those yards. No one wants them, and the money squandered 
on them is one of many instances of departmental waste and of 
the nationalisation craze. 

If there be one industry that cannot thrive under Government 
control, that industry is the mercantile marine. It is entirely 
dependent on merchants who have goods of every description to 
ship. Prompt decisions are imperative to combine prices of 
goods and freight. No Government department is capable of 
prompt decision, yet without that promptitude, whether by tele- 
phone or word of mouth, the vast trade of this country cannot be 
carried on. . . .—Yours, ete., An ENGLISHMAN. 


[We shall return to this subject ; but has “ An Englishman ” 
observed the prices of shipping shares ?—Ep. N.S.] 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The President of the Customs and Excise Federation 
has missed the point of my letter. I suggested that it was clear 
that every earner could not obtain an increase of income equal 
to the rise in the cost of living ; that the question was where the 
line was to be drawn, and that the right principle appeared to be 
that which has been applied to the Civil Service, a percentage of 
increase falling as the salary becomes larger. The fact that 
this gives a larger absolute increase to a salary of £1,000 than to a 
salary of £300 is not necessarily an argument against it. 

I do not think that the question raised is answered by your 
footnote to my letter, that “the working classes, generally 
speaking, are entitled to rises equal to the rises in prices.””. Who 
are the “ working classes”’’ for this purpose ? Is it to be decided 
solely by income, so that the artisan with £4 a week before the 
war is to be treated in the same manner as the bank clerk, 
schoolmaster, or civil servant with £200 a year? Or are we to take 
into account the standard of life, the effect of which is that the 
artisan is, in all probability, much better off than the “ black- 
coated proletariat ’”’ with the same income, and so can meet a rise 
in the cost of living with far less difficulty ? 

I may add that the figure of 80 per cent. for the total increase 
in the cost of living, at the time to which the report of the Sumner 
Committee referred (July, 1918, I think), applied to the “ working- 
class ” in towns, and corresponded with a rise of 120 per cent. 
in the price of food. For larger incomes, when the proportion 
spent on food, clothes, and other necessaries is smaller, the rise 
in the cost of living would be less than 80 per cent., and I merely 
applied that percentage to incomes of £500 and £5,000 a year for 
the sake of convenience. Any other figure, say 50 per cent., 
would have done equally well for the argument.—Yours, etc., 

London, March 11th. Civ. SERVANT. 


THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresmMan. 


Str,—While I thank you for printing and your two corre- 
spondents for replying to my letter about what seems to me the 
injustice of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, I am afraid that 
they have not in any way removed my difficulty, or even alluded 
to it. My point is this: if teachers are to have State pensions, 
as has been decided, where is the justice in not recognising the 
work of a schoolmaster who has spent his life in a non-State- 
aided school? In the special case to which I referred, A. has spent 
thirty years of his life in a school which satisfies all the conditions 
(except one) laid down by the Board of Education; it does not 
accept pupils nominated by the Local Education Authority. It is 
a school patronised by the sons of the rich, but not a rich school— 
a totally different thing. B. has spent the same length of time in a 
much more richly endowed school, and retires with a pension 
more than double that of A., and entirely because his school 
accepts pupils nominated by the Local Education Authority. 

There is surely a great injustice here which ought to be re- 
medied. The Act as at present administered is relatively penalis- 
ing the men who have tried to teach the sons of the rich. Why ? 
—Yours, etc., A SCHOOGLMASTER. 


THE STATE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Why do supporters of nationalisation of industries allow 
their case to be effectively prejudiced by the phrase “* The State ” ? 
To the average man “‘ The State” stands for such unpleasant 
things as laws, taxes, criminal trials, and the like. Laws, taxes 
and trials are all necessary, but in the abstract they are not popular, 
and by clever manipulation individualists, capitalists and similar 
obsolescent people have succeeded in conveying to the average 
man the idea that a semi-Satanic personality resides behind 
‘*The State.” a personality unhuman if not inhuman, and 
against which it behoves all decent people to break a lance. 

Suppose that all through the war we had talked about “* The 
State.” Suppose we had said to recruits: “* The State needs 
you’; to our men in the trenches : “* Stand fast for the State,” 
or had emblazoned over the graves of our dead, “* He died for 
the State.’ What irresistible enthusiasm would have been 
called forth, what glamour of loyalty ! Would Nelson have won 
the battle of Trafalgar if he had told his sailors what “ The 
State’ expected of them ? 

And yet we fight in our wars for the same entity as that to 
which we nationalisers now appeal. Call it “‘ The State,” and 
we make a present to our adversaries of an incomparable strategi- 
cal position. But call it “*‘ England ” (or if our Scottish friends 
prefer, “* Britain’), say that England shall own her own indus- 
tries, demand that the workers shall toil not for the good 
of a private employer, but for the good of all England, and who 
shall withstand so splendid a battle-cry ? 

And it is a sincere ery. What does England mean to each one 
of us ? It means every man, woman and child we meet, whether 
known to us or unknown. It means that, were our industries 
nationalised, every miner, every railwayman, every sailor would 
know that each stroke of work he put in was for them ; that the 
appeal to him to do his best came from every woman and child 
in his country, and that if he did not fail them, they for their 
part—the much-maligned “ State” of our opponents, but in 
truth our own dear England—would stand by the men who 
worked for them. And men will still respond to the call to work 
for England and for the happier homes of all her children. 

Does this seem a small point to your readers ? I would urge 
that, such is the force of prejudice, it is a vital point which may 
mean the difference between victory and defeat, or, at least, the 
indefinite postponement of our cause. The love of our country, 
by which we chiefly mean the love of our countrymen, is a true 
thing, which the working men of England have in their hearts, 
and can be taught to possess still more. If they are themselves 
allowed the conditions of a happy and healthy life, they will 
give of their best for their countrymen, but not for a limited 
liability company.—Yours, etc., 

March 11th. SOLDIER. 


THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Hookham says that beauty, as we recognise it, is a 
purely subjective conception. This means, I suppose, that we 
recognise it only by a certain emotion which it arouses in us, 
an emotion which, as Mr. Hookham says, may be aroused in one 
man and not in another by the same set of facts. But, admitting 
all this, the question remains—Is beauty merely a comment of 
our minds, an accidental comment of individual minds, upon 
certain external facts which, themselves, have no purpose or 
meaning in any way equivalent to that comment ? Mr. Hookham 
assumes that to be so when he says that “ beauty means, through 
associations infinitely subtle, some picture or image of moral, 
intellectual, or material advantage to ourselves.” It is the 
picture or image, the notion of advantage, which produces in us 
the emotion of beauty, or rather which causes our minds to impose 
on the facts a relation that we call beauty. 

Still, this process by which we change the notion of advantage 
into the notion of beauty is a fact of the human mind, and I 
have never seen any explanation of how or why we doit. Why is 
it that we get a single emotion, so strong, so individual, so highly 
valued, from so many different kinds of advantage ? By what 
process and for what reason do we work this illusion on ourselves ? 
How have we thus dissociated the emotion of beauty from its 
cause, advantage? For there can be no doubt that in our minds 


they are dissociated. Beauty means to us not that which is of , 


moral or intellectual or material advantage to us, but that which 
is beautiful, and we are unable to perform the process of analysis 
in practice, though we may do it in theory; we cannot change 
the value for beauty into the value for some moral, intellectual, 
or material advantage. Try to value Don Giovanni or a sunset 
in terms of moral, intellectual, or material advantage, and you 
will find that you are not valuing them at all. Music, indeed, 
if we seek any advantage from it except that of experiencing its 
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beauty, ceases to be music to us and becomes a mere chaos of 
sounds. It is vain to talk about associations infinitely subtle. 
They are so subtle that we cannot find them. Even in the case 
of objects of use which are beautiful to us because they are so well 
fitted for their use, we value the beauty over and beyond the 
use, though we may see the connection between the use and the 
beauty. The value for beauty is a fact of the human mind which 
that mind itself refuses to see in terms of other values. Beauty, 
to us, is a fact of relation, like truth. like righteousness, though we 
differ in our perception of it, as of truth and righteousness. 
What is truth? said jesting Pilate. What is beauty? said 
jesting Tolstoy. We cannot provide either with a definition, 
nor can we provide anyone with a definition of life. Yet we 
believe in the reality of life ; we do not believe that it is a chance 
relation with an irrelevant interest to the living. At least, if we 
do, we may as well give up thinking altogether, for that also is a 
chance process with an irrelevant interest to the thinker. Believ- 
ing in the reality of life, I believe in the reality of beauty. Per- 
ceptions of it differ in intensity ; but, the more intensely men 
perceive it, the more sure they become that their perception and 
value of it is not merely a caprice of their own minds. Rather the 
perception of beauty is to them the perception of reality, like the 
perception of truth.—Yours, ete. 
A. CLuTTon-Brock. 


DYING BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tur New SrTatresMan. 

Sir,—I cannot believe the good news given by Mr. H. J. 
Massingham in your last issue that the beautiful but pestilent 
bullfinch is approaching extinction. It is true that I had plenty 
of gooseberries last summer, and this year there is promise 
of a crop both of plums and gooseberries, a proof that the bull- 
finches we have seen have paid us but short visits. Half-a-dozen 
of them together a few weeks ago, looking in the best of spirits, 
were busy with the flower-buds of my plum hedge. A year or two 
back I heard (with pleasure) that three hundred had been shot by 
a gardener in our village. Perhaps Mr. Massingham lives in 
London and looks for bullfinches in the summer or in the parks. 
Kingfishers, too, I have seen in the last few years where they 
never came fifty years ago, and that not near, but actually 
within, the boundary of a city of nearly 400,000 population. I 
always supposed they were becoming more abundant. Pied 
Flycatchers, on the other hand, were so local and rare some 
sixty years ago that Morris, author of British Birds, says he 
never saw one alive.— Yours, ete., 


Limpsfield, Surrey. E. R. P. 


Miscellany 


GARIBALD’S BIOGRAPHER ON 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


" NE of the dangers of the hour in which we live,’ 
() writes Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in his latest book, 
“is the mutual ignorance of the English-speaking 
and Italian peoples.”* And again: ‘In a less degree, but 
somewhat in the same kind as the German tourist, the too 
common type of half-cultured English person, who goes 
through the Peninsula in constant raptures about Giotto, 
but neither knows nor cares anything about the modern 
Italians except as keepers of the painted sepulchre of their 
remoter ancestors, is an offence to the age we live in and a 
danger to the friendship of Italy and England.” Mr. 
Trevelyan has done as much as any living Englishman to 
make England and Italy better known to one another. 
His Garibaldian trilogy is already classical, and during the 
war he spent more than four years on the Italian Front 
with the British Red Cross, which, in addition to the main- 
tenance of a Field Hospital, carried in its ambulances 400,000 
sick and wounded Italian soldiers. The British Red Cross, 
I think, will be more vividly remembered in Italy, at any 
rate by the survivors of this generation, than the British 
fighting troops who followed them. 

I myself served for eighteen months with a British battery 
on the Italian Front, and my experience is largely supple- 
mentary to that which Mr. Trevelyan sets out in this book. 
Before Caporetto he was with the Second, and I was with the 
Third, Italian Army. Afterwards we were both in various, 
but always different, sectors. Where our experiences 
were comparable, I find myself generally in agreement with 


T. C. and E. C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 





* Scenes from Italy's War. 


him, though not in regard to the causes and effects of 
Caporetto. 


Mr. Trevelyan was in Rome before Italy entered the war. 
He realises the supreme value to the Alliance both of her 
initial neutrality and of her subsequent intervention. But 
for the first, we should have lost the Continental war; but 
for the second, we could hardly have won it. On the causes 
which determined her entry he writes clearly and frankly. 
It was no “ rush to the aid of the victors,” as a few cynics 
have sometimes suggested, for Lemberg and Warsaw were 
falling and the situation on the Western Front was full of 
menace. Nor was it a triumph of Chauvinist materialism. 
‘During three years of constant intimacy with Italian 
soldiers, my experience has been that in the army men were 
enthusiastic for the war almost in proportion as they were 
high-minded.” That, too, was my experience. ‘ The 
Italians are not a great Parliamentary nation, but they are 
a great democratic nation. And in times of political crisis 
like 1860 and 1915 the people were endowed with remark- 
able sense and vigour. At such moments, which form the 
tide in the affairs of men, the ‘ Popolo’ goes down into the 
streets and takes things into its own hands, supporting 
Cavour or Garibaldi, Salandra and Sonnino, as the occasion 
may require.” In May, 1915, “hundreds of thousands of 
respectable men of all classes walked slowly through the 
streets of Rome and the other cities of Italy, booming out 
with a slow, ceaseless iteration, ‘Morte a Giolitti; morte 
a Giolitti.’ It was the masterpiece of a people whose oldest 
political tradition, dating from before Ciceruacchio, Rienzi 
and Appius Claudius, is the ‘ politics of the piazza.’” 
The Garibaldian tradition also played its part, the memory 
of “the incorrigible old man” who in 1870, as soon as 
Napoleon ITT. fell, set off ‘‘ in his dotage”’ to fight for France, 
forgiving her both the murder of the young Roman Republic 
in 1849 and the slaughter of his own volunteers by the 
Chassepots at Mentana in 1867. “ All Garibaldi’s six grand- 
sons came together from the ends of the earth to fight for 
France in 1914. Two out of the six were killed before their 
own country entered the conflict. I knew Bruno Garibaldi 
well. . . . For a week we walked the Westmorland hills 
together, chiefly in the mist, as is the custom there. Then he 
went across the ocean and I never saw him more. I remem- 
ber with what strange feelings I read his name on a street 
in Udine that had been called after him; he had changed 
from the boy I walked with eight years before to a hero 
gone before the armies, a memory to his race for ever. 
Who would wish it otherwise? Not he, I am sure. For I 
know that his deepest feeling, though he talked little about 
it, was to be not unworthy of the name he bore.’ I myself 
travelled with another of the six from Padua to Vicenza in 
the dark days of May, 1918. He had commanded a battalion 
of the Brigata degli Alpi in the retreat from the mountains 
of Cadore seven months before, and now he was returning 
once more to the Front in France. ‘‘ We shall give them a 
jolly good beating before we have finished,” he told me. 

Mr. Trevelyan watched the heroic but unsuccessful assaults 
on Monte Sabotino in the autumn of 1915, and helped the 
Italian authorities to fight down the plague of cholera that 
winter. In the great victory of the following summer he 
was one of the first non-combatants to enter Gorizia, closely 
pursued by Mr. Wickham Steed and Lord Northcliffe, and 
in 1917 he took his ambulances up on to the terribly difficult 
Bainsizza Plateau with the advancing Italians, and in the 
retreat of October, 1917, he was still with the Italian Second 
Army. In his analysis of the causes of the retreat he says 
many true and suggestive things of the psychology of 
Giuseppe, the typical Italian peasant soldier. But he 
appears to me in this part of his book to see less than half 
the truth. For there were Giuseppes in all the Armies, in 
the Fourth Army, which fell back in magnificent order, 
though with breaking hearts, from Carnia and Cadore, and 
in the Third, “ the Iron Army of the Carso,” of which the 
British batteries formed part, and whose disciplined retreat 
and firm stand upon the Piave, while the Anglo-French 
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reinforcements were still on the far side of the Alps, saved 
Italy, and perhaps the civilised world as well. The two 
causes which, in my judgment, predominated in the defeat 
of Caporetto were, first, the superior forces which the enemy 
was allowed to bring to bear against the Italian Second 
Army, and, second, the manifold blunders of the Italian 
High Command, both in dispositions made before the attack 
began and, later, in its failure to take the necessary steps to 
make good what was at first only a small break in the line. 
Under the first head it should be borne in mind that, owing 
to the military collapse of Russia, the Austrians alone had a 
considerable superiority both in men and guns over the 
Italians. They were reinforced by at least six German 
Divisions, all concentrated in the neighbourhood of Caporetto, 
amply supplied with aircraft, guns and ammunition, including 
a large quantity of gas shell, against which the Italian gas 
mask of that time afforded quite inadequate protection. 
Up to this time the French and British had sent no troops 
beyond a few batteries to the Italian Front, and the greater 
part even of this handful had been withdrawn to other 
fronts about a month before Caporetto. The scales were 
heavily weighted against Italy. It is a bitter thought, 
even yet, that if the Western Allies had only sent to Italy 
two months before Caporetto half the force which they had 
to send after to reinforce the Italian summer offensive at 
its high tide of success, Austria might have been decisively 
beaten and the war won a full year earlier than it was. 
Even half a dozen tanks in the Vippacco Valley might have 
turned the scale ! 

Under the second head Mr. Trevelyan does, indeed, hint 
delicately at “‘ the too great isolation in which the Comando 
Supremo was said to live under General Cadorna’s regime,” 
and that “if so, that General . . . has dearly paid for the 
defects of his qualities.” Much more than this might be 
said, and in any case what an unsuccessful General pays in 
loss of position and prestige is a derisory thing by comparison 
with what countless sons and wives and mothers pay. 
Polite sympathy of this kind is an almost indecent mockery 
of realities. But here, as elsewhere in his book, Mr. Tre- 
velyan is evidently conscious of occupying a semi-official 
position, and feels called upon to say smooth things of those 
in high places and to pay graceful compliments to Generals. 

Often, indeed, the compliments are well deserved, as in 
the statement that General Diaz’s defensive victory of the 
following June was “one of the decisive battles of the 
world.” 
the policy under which, “ until the final settling of accounts 
with Austria, General Diaz undertook no large offensive.” 
In 1918 the British and French Divisions in Italy were 
balanced numerically by the Italian Divisions in France, and 
General Diaz was always inferior to his opponents in numbers 
and in strength of positions. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it was an 
unavoidable minor misfortune . . . that the year when there 
were a large number of English and French on the Italian 
Front was the year when things there were so quiet. The 
Allies inevitably came to think of the Italian Front as a 
* peace front’ because they never saw what a few of us had 
seen—the repeated and stubborn Italian offensives of 1915, 
1916 and 1917.” I entirely agree. There was always 
among British soldiers in Italy a perceptible difference of 
attitude and of knowledge between those who had come out 
before, or only after, Caporetto. ‘‘ Hence,” Mr. Trevelyan 
continues, “it surprised some people, though it did not 
surprise me, to learn that the Italians killed in the war were 
as numerous as the British, in proportion to the size of Italy’s 
population.” In fact, they were more numerous, whether 
the comparison be made with the United Kingdom alone or 
with the whole white population of the British Empire, and 
this in spite of the fact that Italy entered the war nine months 
after we did. 

Mr. Trevelyan spent part of the summer of 1918 in Vallarsa, 
beneath the precipices of Pasubio, and he gives a fine account 
of the difficulties of mountain warfare in that district. But 


he is wrong in thinking that ‘“‘ our mess was probably the 


Mr. Trevelyan recognises the essential wisdom of 


only British mess on enemy territory in Europe,” for above 
Tiarno, on the other side of Lake Garda, three British 
batteries, including my own, were for some weeks in posi- 
tions amid the towering peaks and deep-cut valleys of the 
Trentino such as British Siege Artillery had never occupied, 
nor been thought likely to occupy, before. 

Mr. Trevelyan was present at the final battle of the war on 
the Italian Front, which will be known in history as the 
Battle of Vittorio Veneto. He explains that at this time, 
though the Austro-Hungarian State was in apparent dis- 
solution, ‘“‘the Austro-Hungarian Army was still alive. 
And it was the Army alone that had ever given real unity 
to the Empire. Men remembered that in 1848, when there 
had been a similar crisis, the Army under Radetsky, having 
triumphed in Italy, restored the fallen State for another 
seventy years.” Not till this Army had been broken, 
after five days of heavy fighting, did the defeat develop into 
a rout and ‘the dismemberment” of Austria-Hungary 
become a political certainty. Mr. Trevelyan gives a good 
general account of the progress of the battle, which disposes 
of the silly fable, which has been given some currency, 
that the victory was exclusively due to two British Divisions 
on the Piave. These Divisions, indeed, did splendid work, 
but it was only one part of a large scheme, finely conceived 
and gallantly executed on many different sectors of the long 
battle-front. 

In many parts of his book Mr. Trevelyan pays high tribute 
to the open friendliness and generous tolerance of the average 
Italian character, and to the humane treatment of Austrian 
prisoners and of Slovene civilians in the war zone. All this 
I can myself substantiate, and as regards prisoners, I have 
seen many both immediately after capture and in places 
as remote from the Front as Bordighera and Syracuse. 
All this is not without a bearing on current controversies. 
However the new frontiers be drawn, failing any large, 
organised and concerted movements of population being 
carried out by the contending claimants, many Jugoslavs 
will have to live in Italy and many Italians in Jugoslavia. I 
would rather belong to the former than to the latter category 
There is plenty of evidence that the Italians are not the stuff 
of which are made. There is less evidence 
regarding the Jugoslavs. They have proved that they 
possess many fine qualities, but they stand, as yet, on a lower 
level of civilisation and their political education is still in 
its early stages. In Serbia hitherto racial tolerance has 
hardly been a practicable policy, nor in the Slav lands of 
Austria has it been a policy favoured by the Government. 
But these considerations bring one to the verge of larger 
Hucu Daron. 


« pl yressors 


questions. 


THE HALO 


H, all the years I’ve been alive 
As I went up or down, 

There was no man looked after me 

In countryside or town : 
But just as other people go, 

I went my quiet ways ; 
For who was I for them to know? 

Or what, that they should gaze ? 


But, now if through the fields I walk 
Or venture in the street, 

They look, and turn, and look again, 
The smiling folk I meet. 

And I have thought, it is not I 
Who move their wonder so, 

But all your lovely thoughts that fly 
Around me as I go. 
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ON CONDUCTING 


ANY people mistake stick-waving for conducting. 
I did for a great number of years; and I well 
remember as a child that there stood on a table 
in our drawing-room in its open case a sumptuous baton 
which some society had presented to my father. This 
magnificent stick was of ebony, with a handle of ivory, 
embossed and inlaid with translucent stones, and with a gold 
band, on which was engraved a laudatory inscription. I 
could not understand why my father never used it, and one 
day when he happened to be in the room I said to him: 
“Father, why don’t you use that marvellous and glittering ’”’— 
I was fond of long words when I was ten—*“baton?” 
“ That!” he exclaimed, “ I'd rather use a handkerchief ! ” 
This:brusque reply gave me indescribable pain, and for years 
I brooded in secret over the affair, wondering what could be 
wrong with that baton that seemed to me so lovely; until 
in the end it faded out of my mind and I no longer even 
noticed it lying on the table when I went into the drawing- 
room. 

This, then, was the first lesson I learned about conducting 
—that the loveliness of the baton does not count, The next 
stage was to learn that the gracefulness or energy with which 
the stick is waved also does not count. It was many, very 
many, years before I learned this. Most adults who are 
fond of music and go frequently to orchestral concerts judge 
a conductor entirely by his face or, shall I say, personality, 
and by the way he waves his stick. Of the two the former 
is the more reliable. Now, the beating of time with a stick 
by a man perched on a box in front of an orchestra is non- 
sense. It may make things a little easier occasionally for 
the weaker members, but if a quartet, septet and octet can 
play without a conductor to beat time, then an orchestra of 
seventy or one hundred can—for there are not seventy or a 
hundred different parts in such an orchestra, but only about 
fourteen or fifteen. The conductor is there because the 
orchestra is, or should be, playing his conception of the 
music; he is there at the performance to remind them of 
that fact, and by his gestures occasionally, if necessary, to 
recall points which he has explained at rehearsal. I remem- 
ber hearing at Munich an American conduct the Konzert- 
Vereinigung Orchestra in Dvorik’s Fifth (New World) 
Symphony. He stood in front of the orchestra on a high 
platform, he beat time regularly through the whole work, 
but as regards having any influence on the playing of the 
work he might as well not have been there. for he simply 
did not affect their playing any more than if he had been in 
the back row of the hall beating time with his foot. Many 
professional conductors who think they are conducting are 
merely. beating time to the orchestra’s playing, fluctuating 
in energy and precision of stick-waving exactly as the 
orchestra varies its playing as it was last taught. 

Von Biilow’s famous mot, that there are two classes of 
conductors, the one with the score in his head and the other 
with his head in the score, is witty and true, but does not 
go to the root of the matter. Many indifferent conductors 
are capable of the feat of memory necessary to conduct 
without a score. The fact that a man can memorise a score 
easily tells us nothing of his capacity as a conductor; he 
may, in fact, be hopelessly bad. There is another qualifi- 
cation of a technical nature which was once—in the days 
when orchestral players were less efficient, less educated, 
and with less good-will towards strange conductors than 
now—even more important than it is to-day, and that is a 
knowledge of the compass and nature of all the instruments 
in the orchestra. This knowledge, which is absolutely 
essential to the composer, is of less importance to the 
conductor, for to-day most of the players in a first-class 
orchestra are virtuosi with whom it is rather a matter of 
pride that no composer could write anything in their compass 
that they couldn't play; so that composers, too, are less 
likely to have the experience Tchaikovsky had with one of his 
suites when Taniev wrote to him that the flutes objected 


to playing triplets for twenty-two bars without a break, and 
the soloist said it was bad for his lips to play a certain 
sequence of notes, so he wanted to play another sequence. 
Tchaikovsky, who was one of the best technically-equipped 
of composers, replied : 

** (the flutes) could easily manage to play such a passage for 220 

bars. It would be very innocent to imagine that this must be done 

in one breath. They can breathe every time. I play the flute a 

little myself, and am certain of it. (As for the oboist) I like the idea 

that the high notes are ruination to Herr Z.’s lips!!! It is a thou- 
sand pities these precious lips, from which Frau Z. has stolen so 
many kisses, should be spoilt for ever by Ein alt. But this will not 
hinder me from injuring these sacred lips by writing high notes— 

notes, moreover, that every oboist can easily play, even without a 

French mouthpiece.” 

The more technical knowledge a conductor has the better, 
but it is not mere technical knowledge any more than it is 
memory or capacity to wave a stick gracefully to the required 
rhythm that makes a great conductor. The vital matter is 
conception. It is the conductor’s imaginative conception of 
the work he is to interpret and his power of making that 
conception clear and of inspiring his players and getting his 
ideas rendered adequately by the orchestra that matter. 
All this is done at rehearsal, and a conductor of imaginative 
power and will, when the performance actually comes, has 
only to look at his men. No frantic and incessant stick- 
wagging for him; he can fold his arms and just nod, and the 
orchestra will glow into a mighty crescendo that will make 
all hearts tremble. He does not give every clarinet, ‘cello 
or horn entry his beat, he does not flap his elbows violently 
to each awe-inspiring thud of the drum, he does not try to 
accentuate trumpet-blasts with his fists, he does not scrape 
the ground in an effort to lift the violins to soar into the 
empyrean. None of these meaningless and futile antics is 
for him; for bars he will lay down his stick and smile or 
look significantly at his players as the mass of sound waxes 
and wanes about him. He is restrained in his movements, 
and therefore each gesture that he does make is so much 
the more significant. This virtue of restraint is essential ; 
for no conductor can hope to stimulate his players at a 
vital moment when he has been continuously nagging, 
whipping and poking at them from the very first bar 
yet how many of our best-known conductors have contracted 
this vice of constant gesticulation, with the natural result 
that their stick-waving becomes a separate show, an 
“ extra,” of which the orchestra takes not the slightest 
notice ! 

Most conductors are temperamentally limited in their 
sympathies and understanding, and can only conduct the 
music of one or two composers well. Sir Henry Wood, for 
example, often conducts Wagner extraordinarily well; but 
although he is too good a musician and too experienced a 
conductor not to be able to give his audience an idea of 
Beethoven, yet it is safe to say that no one who has only 
heard Beethoven conducted by Sir Henry Wood has ever 
really heard Beethoven at all. Both Sir Henry Wood and 
Mr. Landon Ronald can do sufficient justice to Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky, but if one of our young composers wrote a 
work really English in spirit—as English, for instance, as 
Edward Thomas's poems—then they would be both utterly 
lost, and the probability is that Mr. Adrian Boult would 
give us a far superior rendering. 

Finally, most of the best-known conductors conduct the 
same works far too often. I should imagine that Sir Henry 
Wood is utterly sick of the sound of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony, and of Beethoven’s Third and Fifth, and the 
bulk of Wagner. Both orchestra and conductor cannot 
help getting so stale and bored that it becomes an outrage on 
the dead composers to go on playing their works. The 
London Symphony Orchestra, the Philharmonic Society, 
and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra should taboo all Wagner's, 
Beethoven’s and Tchaikovsky's works for two years. It 
would be an immense relief to all musical London. Let us 
hear Albeniz, Mahler, Briicknes, Bela Bartok, Elgar, 
Scriabin, Strauss, Ravel, d’Indy, Glazounov, Smetana, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Delius, Von Holst, Vaughan-Williams, 
and as many young English composers as possible. Two 


years without Wagner, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, and 
conducting in England would have improved fifty per cent.! 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“y LONG time ago the world began,” and the habit 
of burlesque began shortly after. Nobody can 
say that the world did not ask for it. During 

that considerable period, and even in our own day, parodists 

have thought of all sorts of dodges and devices for giving 
their burlesques a novel setting. They have imagined 
what authors would have written had they had each 
other’s subjects imposed on them, had they been compelled 
to adopt each other’s forms, and had they been harnessed 
in teams to a single topic. There are several famous 
examples of the last kind. James and Horace Smith, in 

Rejected Addresses, imagined what all their illustrious 

contemporaries would have written had they set about 

commemorative verses on the fire at Drury Lane; Isaac 

Hawkins Browne, an elder lampooner, set the Queen Anne 

bards on to the subject of ‘A Pipe of Tobacco”; and 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, in 4 Christmas Garland, employed the 

styles of Mr. Benson, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, Henry 

James and others, in a series of “ pieces ” about Christmas 

which are superior to any collection of prose parodies in 

the language. A new modification of this stunt has been 
hit upon by Mr. E. de Stein, who has just published (Murray. 
3s. 6d. net) a volume entitled The Poets in Picardy. 

* * * 


Mr. de Stein has asked himself what would have happened 
if the Great Poets had been Conscripted? He has run 
Wordsworth, Burns, and W. S. Gilbert into privates’ 
uniforms; given Swinburne, for some occult reason, the 
stripes of a sergeant (which I am convinced he would 
never have earned); conceived also Shakespeare, a Greek 
tragic poet, and an antique skald as being in and about 
the trenches: and given us the works that they would, or 
might, have composed. His picture would have been 
slightly more verisimilitudinous had he made the majority 
of his bards second-lieutenants ; as all the statistics (there 
has been, I admit, as yet no official return) go to show that 
the percentage of authors, especially metrical, has been 
much higher in that grade of soldiers than in any other. 


* * * 


It is a bold thing to write a skit on Shakespeare; after 
Mr. de Stein the perfect parody still remains to be done. 
But his fragment, The Stew, contains some remarkable 
passages which might easily be palmed off on the mass of 
the reading public as excerpts from Julius Cesar or Corio- 
lanus. It begins with the extract from Regimental Orders. 
“There are many things with which a stew can be thick- 
ened,” a statement which seems more and more indisputable 
the more closely one examines it. The scene is a Battalion 
Orderly Room. “ Flourish : Enter Colonel and Adjutant ”’ : 

CoLoneEL: I do mistrust the soft and temperate air 

That has so long enwrapped us. No * Return 
Of Bakers,” Visitations of the Staff, 

Alarms or inquisitions have disturbed 

Our ten days’ rest. Nothing but casual shells 
And aerial bombs, to mind us of the War. 

ApsuTant;: Oh! Sir, thy zeal has mated with thy conscience 
And bred i? the mind mistrustful doubts and fears 
A savage brood, which being come to manhood 
Do fight with sweet content and eat her up. 

Alas! It is the part of those who govern 

To play the miser with their present good 

For fear of future ill. But who comes here ? 

A messenger enters, announcing that General Blood is 
coming next day; putting two and two together, the 
Colonel deduces that he will inspect the dinners and orders 
that every possible step should be taken to “ thicken 
stews and burnish pots : 

COLONEL : 


COLONEL : 


Anon, anon. 
Now with elusive chance I'll try a fall, 
And on the fateful issue risk my all. 
Flourish. Evit. 
A good preparation for the thickening of the stew, and of 
the plot. ; 


* * x 
We are next shown the cooks in the act of proving by 
experiment that there are many things with which a stew 


ean be thickened : 
Taters in the cauldron sink, 
Peeled by hands as black as ink, 
Portions of a slaughtered cat, 


Piece of breakfast bacon fat, 

Bits of boot and bits of stick 

Make the gruel slab and thick. 
Whereafter a scene outside the kitchen, a characteristic 
bit of Shakespearean padding, one of those pieces about 
which one can say: (1) That it is (and we refuse to con- 
template an alternative) superbly witty; (2) that Shake- 
speare wrote it, with his tongue in his cheek, to tickle the 
groundlings; or (3) that Shakespeare had nothing to do 
with it, and it was actors’ gag transcribed by some hack 
and perpetuated by the illiterate, though devoted, pair, 
Messrs. Heminges and Condell : 

OrperRty CorroraL: Here’s a pretty pass! Eye-wash, eye- 
wash, eye-wash! And such a running to and fro and a go this 
way and a go that way, and a burnishing up of old brass and a 
shouting of horrid words as though the devil himself were inspecting 
his own furnace! Faith! an I were eye-washing Beelzebub I could 
catch it no hotter. Eye-wash! Marry, a pretty word, that sees 
not its own foolishness and is as unclean as a captured Boche. 
Eye-wash—that makes the strong man tremble and the weak man 
bold—that cleans even the hands of a cook! 

Shouting within. 

Anon, anon, I will eye-wash it no further. Exit. 

The Colonel and his minions enter. Is all prepared? All! 
The General and Attendants enter. He is invited to inspect 
the dinners : 
GENERAL: First, we'll greet the Adjutant, 
Whom well we recollect. 


This is an honour 
Which makes our labours light. 


A complication follows. The Colonel is mastered by 
fortune, eats some of the stew and dies, and the General 
goes off with: 

Conscience hath claimed her toll and is content, 

We'll go inspect another regiment. 


A highly Shakespearean conclusion. 
* * * 
I like the fragment from the Edda, about Sidni the Stor- 
Man : 


ADJUTANT : 


Bore he the Rum-jar, 

Bring a boon 

To the Folk in the Front Line, 
Seatheful the sky, 

With no stars shining, 
Monstrous the mud 

That lay deep on the Duck Boards, 
A weary while 

Wandered he on, 

No whit he wotted 

Of fearful fate 

Stalking his steps. 


This appears to me at once more intelligible and more 
interesting than Beowulf. Of the other parodies, that on 
Gilbert appears to me the best; in some the local detail 
is not digested by the assumed style—especially in the 
attempt at Swinburnianism. Nevertheless, Mr. de Stein’s 
efforts as a whole may be commended as distinctly above 
the average of this kind of thing. 
* * * 


Appended to Mr. de Stein’s parodies are several humorous 
and serious poems of another kind. They do not invariably 
come off: when he feels serious he is a little afraid of him- 
self. But one of the lighter efforts seems to me very neat 
of its kind. It is called Chloe, or The Awful Effect of Four 
Years’ Active Service on a Poet, and it runs thus : 


Accept this indent—Sweet—from me 
That all the blessings thou hast earned 
‘The Gods may give; (addressed to thee, 
Repeated unto all concerned). 

Soft as the violet new-unfurled, 

Thine eyes with gentle kindness speak, 
And all the roses of the world 

Report for duty on thy cheek. 

At eventime, when lights are low, 

I dream I press, with lips that burn, 

A thousand kisses on thy brow 

(For information and return). 

And in the morning ere I rise 

The Image of my Best Beloved 

That floats before my waking eyes 

Is duly noted and approved. 


These lines which tell in accents true 

The hopes that warm, the fears that freeze, 

My love-lorn heart, are passed to you 

For necessary action, please. 
I think that four years in the Civil Service would have had 
much the same effect. Chloe’s natural reply would be: 
“To see action taken.” Sonomon Eac ir, 
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ERZBERGER’S LEAGUE 


The League of Nations. By Marutas Erzpercer. Trans- 
lated fromthe German. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book (the German edition of which we briefly noticed 
some time ago) has two distinct points of great interest. 
It ends with a draft Constitution of a League of Nations 
which gives us a very good idea of the German view of 
what the League should be. The rest of the book is made up 
of Herr Erzberger’s commentary upon his scheme, and here 
we have a most curious revelation of the political state of 
mind of a prominent German politician at the moment 
— 1918) when it became apparent that the war 
could not end in a German victory. 

Herr Erzberger’s scheme is not a very good production ; 

it shows signs of being knocked together by a man in a 
hurry, a man of little knowledge and a somewhat coarse 
intelligence. The draft generally follows the usual lines, 
but it goes further than any of the authoritative schemes 
published in Allied countries and, of course, much further 
than the draft Covenant. Herr Erzberger proposes to 
make all war impossible, or, rather, internationally illegal. 
States would bind themselves unreservedly to submit all 
disputes to arbitration and in no case to resort to war, and 
the League would take common armed action against any 
State which under any circumstances resorted to war. In 
the first part of his book, Herr Erzberger writes as though 
he also accepts the ‘* principle that a nation must be com- 
xelled to accept the judgment delivered in its case”; but 
1is scheme does not provide for the enforcement by the 
League’s military power of arbitration awards. Articles 12, 
34, and 36, read together, provide that only his three minor 
sanctions, and not the sanction of military force, are to be 
applied against a State which does not comply with an arbi- 
tration award and at the same time refrains from resorting 
to war. 

But the draft agreement has some points of great 
interest. Article 8, fof instance, attempts to deal interna- 
tionally with the dangerous power of the Jingo and 
bellicose Press. Articles 21-23 are a remarkable and 
original attempt to define guarantees of economic equality 
and the Open Door. His proposals with regard to freedom 
of world communications and the freedom of the seas have 
a peculiar interest of their own and one which is not un- 
tinged with irony in March, 1919. 

It is extremely difficult to write fairly, or even tem- 
perately, of the first part of the book, in which the author 
gives his opinions of the past and future of international 
relations. Avanti, the Italian Socialist paper, a few weeks 
ago, had a terrible cartoon, headed “‘ The League of Nations,” 
and representing two clasped hands; and the fingers of 
each hand were armed with the most sharp and repulsive 
talons. In reading Herr Erzberger we have had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that the friendly hand he offers us is also 
armed with talons. If we misjudge him, the fault is his 
own. Occasionally he models his style upon Mr. Pecksniff. 
For instance, in speaking of international labour legis- 
lation, he proposes that the League should establish universal 
*“ free Sundays and free Saturday afternoons,” and then 
bursts out with: 

Give the world its Sunday again, its church-going Sunday! War 
work has abolished Sunday, as it has abolished so many divine insti- 
tutions. The Sunday rest will become the Sabbath consecration of 
the family through the free Saturday afternoon. ‘The whole world 
might follow England’s blessed example in this direction. Let the 
** moratorium of the Sermon on the Mount” which has lasted for 
four years be followed by humanity’s enduring allegiance to the 
henceforth inviolable commandments ! 

Yet the spirit of this book is not the spirit either of the 
Sermon on the Mount or even of a League of Nations; it 
is the spirit of a mean politician, of a man who has learnt 
nothing but a few phrases from the war (and from the 
Sermon on the Mount), the old, petty, dishonest spirit of 
nationalism and propaganda. Occasionally, as with regard 
to Belgium and President Wilson’s policy, Herr Erzberger 
honestly admits the truths which tell againat Germany or 
in favour of her enemies, but for the most part his pages are 
a furtive and malicious, and often dishonest, defence of 
German, and attack upon Allied, policy. This politician, 
as we have said, has clearly learnt nothing between August, 
1914, and September, 1918 ; it is to be hoped, in the interests 
of both Germany and of the world, that he has learnt some- 
thing between September, 1918, and April, 1919, 
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THE PROPHET UNVEILED 


The Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Roserr 
Brinces. Milford. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is now some thirty years since the death of Father 
Gerard Hopkins; and, during this time, the reluctance of 
Mr. Bridges to publish his manuscripts has turned him into 
a sort of veiled prophet, an oracle whence mysterious 1eplies 
are obtained by the hierophants of prosody for the confusion 
of the unelect. The few pieces that appeared in anthologies 
or were quoted by writers who had access to his works were 
strange enough; and the reports of his prosodical theory 
and practice which gained currency were stranger still. 
Nevertheless, it was not unnatural that, when the veil was 
withdrawn, most readers should expect something a little 
less extraordinary than rumour had indicated. But these 
moderate expectations were for once below the mark. 
Father Hopkins’s poetry is to eye, ear and mind the strangest 
that has been published in England—the poetry of Mr. 
Doughty not excepted—in modern times. The hierophants 
were right; and their use of Hopkins to disconcert the 
simple persons who imagine that prosody, deeply considered, 
is as easy a matter as the enjoyment of its effects was 
perfectly justified. 

Mr. Bridges does not pretend that Hopkins is a perfectly 
straightforward poet, or even that his peculiarities, properly 
understood, are merits : 

There are definite faults of style (he says) which a reader must 
have courage to face, and must in some measure condone before 
he can discover the great beauties. For these blemishes in the 
poet’s style are of such quality and magnitude as to deny him 
even a hearing from those who love a continuous literary decorum, 
and are grown to be intolerant of its absence. And it is well to 
be clear that there is no pretence to reverse the condemnation 
of those faults, for which the poet has duly suffered. The extrava- 
gances are and will remain what they were. Nor can credit be 
gained from pointing them out; yet, to put readers at their ease, 
I will here detine them: they may be called Oddity and Obscurity ; 
and since the first may provoke laughter when a writer is serious 
(and this poet is always serious), while the latter must prevent 
him from being understood (and this poet has always something to 
say), it may be assumed that they were not a part of his intention. 

Hopkins remarks himself, somewhat naively, in a letter : 


No doubt my poetry errs on the side of oddness . . . . But as 
air, melody, is what strikes me most of all in music and design in 
painting, so design-pattern, or what I am in the habit of calling 
inscape, is what I above all aim at in poetry. Now itis the virtue 
of design, pattern, or inscape to be distinctive, and it is the vice of 
distinctiveness to become queer. 

This passage is disarmingly characteristic : the poet cannot 
even designate the quality which tends to queerness without 
using to describe it a word itself gratuitously queer. And 
of the queerness of his work, at first sight, before any attempt 
be made to analyse it, there can be no doubt. We quote 
at this point, for introduction, a specimen which is by no 
means extreme : 
Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then? my duty all ended, 
Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy-handsome 
Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it and some 
Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended ? 


Sickness broke him. Impatient he cursed at first, but mended 
Being anointed and all; though a heavenlier heart began some 
Months earlier, since I had our sweet reprieve and ransom 
Tendered to him. Ah well, God rest him all road ever be offended ! 
The metrical scheme of this poem is described by Mr. 
Bridges on the authority of the author in the following 
words: ‘‘ Sonnet: sprung and outriding rhythm ; six-foot 
lines.” But these strange terms are not made much clearer 
by the preface in which the poet elucidated them. Here he 
explains that Running Rhythm is ‘‘ the common rhythm in 
English use ” and is measured by feet, each having a stress 
and one or two additional syllables called the Slack. He 
adds that poems in this rhythm may be ‘* counterpointed ” 
by substituting here and there a new arrangement of feet 
for that already established, so that the ear perceives two 
rhythms at once. This is comprehensible, even if the 
truth of the assertions be disputed: But Hopkins’s defini- 
tion of Sprung Rhythm, which is measured by feet of one 
stress and containing ordinarily up to three ‘‘ slack ” 
syllables and for particular effects as many as may be 
desired, is much more difficult to follow. When he adds that 
Sprung Rhythm has two licences, one rests (which again is 
comprehensible), the other hangers or outrides, the reader 
might be excused for being puzzled. Hangers, he says, are 
one, two, or three slack syllables added to a foot, and not counting 
in the nominal scanning. They are so-called because they seem 


to hang below the line or ride forward or backward from it in 


another dimension than the line itself, according to a principle 
needless to explain here. 


We confess frankly that we do not follow this explanation, 
that it has not helped us to understand the scansion of 
Feliz Randal, and that we have nowhere succeeded with 
certainty in identifying a hanger. The darkness is made more 
obscure by the fact that Mr. Bridges has not reproduced 
the peculiar signs which Hopkins adopted to indicate these 
and other phenomena. 

But many excellent poets have had strange or eccentric 
prosodical theories, which have not injured their work 
and which it has not been necessary for their readers to 
understand. The likelihood here is that a good many 
readers will identify Father Hopkins with this class and will 
imagine that only an effort to master his curious metrical 
system is necessary before gaining access to the great 
beauties which Mr. Bridges proclaims in his works. We are 
of opinion, however, that this is not the case. Hopkins’s 
rhythmical peculiarity was only one expression of a general 
and pervading eccentricity. His treatment of English 
syntax was surprising beyond measure, as when he wrote : 

Squander the hell-rook ranks sally to molest him, 


and meant the word “that” to be understood before the 
fifth word of the line. His adjectives are commonly so 
chosen that, not only at the first reading but also at the 
tenth or twentieth, they distract the mind altogether from 
their meaning by their strangeness. ‘‘ Silk-sack clouds,”’ 
“azurous hung hills . . . majestic as a stallion stal- 
wart, very-violet-sweet,” ‘mild night’s blear-all black ” 
and the like are traps for the attention, not aids to visualisa- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that the aim of his rhythmical innova- 
tions and experiments, whether conscious or not, was to 
approach as nearly as possible to the effect of music. This 
was responsible for alliterations, assonances, jingles and 
repetitions which would have delighted the heart of the 
late lamented Max Nordau. Sometjmes it has its own 
curious success, as in the conclusion of The Leaden Echo : 

Be beginning ; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair. 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s worst, winding sheets, 

tombs and worms and tumbling to decay ; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

O there’s none ; no, no, no, there’s none : 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 

Sometimes, as in Binsey Poplars, it entrapped the poet into 
what perhaps he did not recognise as a very close resemblance 
to the choruses of musical comedy : 

Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 

Strokes of havoc unselve 

The sweet especial scene, 

Rural scene, a rural scene, 

Sweet especial rural scene. 

In the first of these instances a certain effect was achieved . 
In the second Hopkins showed that he did not realise that 
words, having meanings, cannot be used for musical pur- 
poses without reference to those meanings; and here his 
common-sense and his sense of humour were clearly at 
fault. In both cases it was music at which he aimed; and 
this is perhaps the most consistent aim discoverable in his 
work. But the aim unfortunately does not guarantee the 
capacity ; and it cannot be said that Hopkins’s ear for 
sound and sense of rhythm were invariably impeccable. 

Would he, as he himself hoped, have acquired in time “ a 
more balanced and Miltonic style’ ? It seems improbable : 
for his last poems have the same eccentricities and obscurities 
as those of earlier date. Will English readers, as Mr. 
Bridges hopes, surmount the difficulties which Hopkins 
opposes to them and become free of the beauties that do 
undoubtedly exist in his work ? This too seems improbable. 
The beauties are not a sweet kernel with a rough husk. 
They are scattered and they are never far from extravagant 
uglinesses. A perfect line is exceedingly rare; and a 
poem which is good as a whole, even in spite of faults, is 
hard to discover. It seems more likely that a few poets will 
discover, absorb and render again the little which Hopkins 
had to offer to English verse, either in new rhythms or the 
free and vigorous use of epithet. They perhaps will extract 
the gould from the quartz and put it into circulation. It is 
too rare and too difficult to work for the ordinary reader to 
make much of it. 
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i eummlniien oi Gikk Cink tes regime, Miss Bayley traces the gradual vivid and amusing as anything w e have 
; . a inception and growth of the great encountered in recent times 
reader's attention never flags.”’— idea of Italian Unity.’’—Glasgow Morning Post 
Daily Graphic. Herald. 7 7 
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A NEW DERBY SCHEME 


Sous le Masque de ‘‘ William Shakespeare,’ William Stanley, 
VIe Comte de Derby. By Aseu Lerranc. Two vols. 
Paris: Payot. 6s. per vol. 

‘“*Th’erle of Darby is busyed only in penning comedies 
for the commoun players.” The discovery of this sentence 
in a letter, written in 1599 by a Catholic secret agent in 
England to a confederate abroad, was the immediate cause 
and origin of M. Lefrane’s book. It crystallised and pre- 
cipitated the floating doubts of many years; it turned him, 
from an agnostic in Shakespearean things, into the heretical 
founder of a new theory, which makes William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, the author of the plays. Whether we 
are converted to his heterodoxy or not, we have to thank 
M. Lefranc for a learned and interesting book and for at 
least one valuable contribution to Shakespearean research 
in the shape of his study on Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

The fundamental mistake of the Baconians lay in their 
selection of a man who had left a mass of genuine and 
acknowledged writing so totally unlike the plays in style 
and spirit as to render his authorship of them, to say the 
least, very improbable. M. Lefranc has been wiser; he 
has chosen a man of whom no acknowledged works, except 
a piece of music, survive; so that we are at liberty to sup- 
pose William Stanley capable de tout, from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to Hamlet, without any check being imposed 
on _ imagination by the existence of other and dissimilar 
works. 

The chief facts about William Stanley are these. 
born in 1561 and educated at Oxford; he travelled exten- 
sively—so much so that his foreign adventures became 
mythical and a fabulous account of them was published in 
the eighteenth century. At the sudden death of his brother 
Ferdinando, the patron of Shakespeare’s troupe of actors, 
he became Earl of Derby in 1594. The next fifteen years 
were troubled by litigation with his brother’s wife (to whom 
in her old age Milton was to address his Arcades) and daughters 
regarding the fate of the Derby estates and the heredi- 
tary sovereignty of the Isle of Man. The later years of his 
life were passed in almost complete retirement ; he died in 
1642. ‘‘ Recreations” (we quote from a non-existent 
le of the period) ‘* play-writing and practical 
joking.” 

Shakespeare’s plays, says M. Lefranc, could not have been 
written by Shakespeare; they ‘‘ must be” the work of a 
nobleman of good education and acquainted with foreign 
countries. He brings forward evidence to prove that that 
nobleman was William Stanley. Now, we are all familiar 
in Shakespeare criticism (whether favourable to the Man of 
Stratford or not) with the ‘‘ must have ” line of argument. 
Shakespeare shows a knowledge of law : therefore he ** must 
have” served in a lawyer’s office. He is acquainted with 
the art of war: therefore he ‘‘ must have” trailed a sn 
in the Low Countries. But ‘*‘ must have done” is very 
different from ‘‘ did.” Suppose critics 300 years hence 
apply the ‘‘ must have” method to Mr. Kipling; they 
would find that he undoubtedly ‘*‘ must have” trailed a 
bayonet in the Indies, trailed a net on the Grand Banks, 
trailed railway engines, ships and aeroplanes in their various 
elements over the whole earth; they would never guess 
that he had passed most of his life in trailing a fountain-pen 
across pieces of paper. 

M. Lefrane’s ‘* must have ” arguments are ingenious and 
as convincing as that type of argument can be. But, adopt- 
ing his method, let us ask ourselves one question: What 
‘** must ” a young nobleman have learnt about the fine arts 
in the course of extensive voyages through France, Spain 
and Italy? He could hardly fail to have been struck by 
the fact that they painted rather good pictures in these 
countries—better than in England. Yet, when we look at 
the plays for references to the arts, what do we find? The 
only Italian artist mentioned is Julio Romano, and he is 
praised as an excellent sculptor instead of a painter. The 
author: of the plays shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the picture-makers’ shops of the London streets and speaks 
often of tapestries and painted hangings—** a py slight, 
drollery, or the story of the Prodigal, or the German hunting 
in water-work.” And that is the sum of Shakespeare’s art 
knowledge. =i 

We can agree with M. Lefranc that it is very surprising, 
very improbable, that an uneducated man of rather un- 





He was. 


pleasant character should have written the plays. But the 
human mind seems sometimes to be free of surrounding 
time and space. There was Arthur Rimbaud, for instance, 
whose work of almost terrifying power ar originality was 
produced between the ages of 17 and 20. It may pain us 
to learn that the creator of Shylock was himself a usurer ; 
but the works and character of authors are often at variance. 
Les Martyrs was written by Chateaubriand. Still, let us 
candidly admit that there is a Shakespeare problem and 
that it is almost incredible that the actor from Stratford 
should have written the plays—only less incredible than 
that another should have been able to use his name without 
anyone remarking on the fact at the time. 


M. Lefrane gets nearest to facts in his study on Love's 
Labour's Lost. He shows very convincingly that the 
play deals with events which took place between 1578 and 
1582; that the king is Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France, and the Princess his wife, Margaret. 
It is interesting to note that Derby was almost certainly at 
the Court of Navarre in 1582 and that his tutor, or bear- 
leader, Richard Lloyd, published two years later a poem on 
the Nine Worthies which is only less absurd than Holofernes’ 
Pageant of the Worthies in the play. Other interesting 
chapters deal with the identity of Action in Spenser’s 
Colin Clout, with the connection of the Stanleys with the 
theatre and their relations with the Fitton family (shades of 
the Dark Lady !). Tothose who wish to know more about 
the theory we would recommend the book itself. It is an 
interesting theory. If only one definite, solid and indis- 
putable fact could be found! Until that fact appears it 
would, we feel, be premature to congratulate the present 
Ambassador in Paris on having a ‘‘ warbler of native wood- 
notes wild’ as his ancestor. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still halting somewhat on the labour 
outlook. The business community generally will 
hail with pleasure the signature of Peace and the 

removal of the blockade, the delays in which, it is now being 
realised, are doing more harm than good to our trade. A 
partner in a large firm of printers gave me an instance the 
other day of how trade is being lost. For twenty years or 
more his firm has had a large contract from India for the 
printing of labels on cotton goods. These had to be done 
on a highly glazed paper which was manufactured only in 
one of the enemy countries. Since the war the paper has 
been purchasable only from Switzerland or Holland at about 
twelve times its former cost. In spite of the increased price 
the Indian manufacturers kept up their orders, for the natives 
will not believe in the genuineness of the article unless the 
label to which they are accustomed is absolutely unchanged 
in every respect. The paper is now barely obtainable at 
an absolutely prohibitive price, and, breaking with tradi- 
tion, the Indian manufacturers have cancelled their orders 
and are now obtaining their labels from Japan. There is 
tremendous activity going on in the iron and steel trade and 
allied industries in the shape of preparations for future 
business. It is freely rumoured that there is to be an 
amalgamation between Vickers and the Metropolitan 
Wagon Company, which will involve a bonus to share- 
holders. Similarly it is stated that Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds and Baldwins, the great South Wales concern, 
may also join forces, and that the latter company contem- 
plates a further issue of capital. Shareholders in these 
concerns have done so well in the past that they will prob- 
ably hasten to provide all the new capital that is required. 
Although the new issue of the United Steel Companies 
coincided with the miners’ trouble, all the shares offered 
were taken up by the shareholders. This applies also to the 
recent issue of shares by S. Smith and Sons (Motor Acces- 


sories), Ltd. 
K + * 


Mining markets have displayed some more activity of late, 
but the general public is well advised to leave this section 
alone. An exception might perhaps be made in the case 
of Central Mining Corporation £8 shares, which are purchas- 
able at about £8 2s. 6d., for this company, in addition to its 
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1 A BROKEN JOURNEY. 


Wanderings from the Hoangho to the Island of 
Saghalien and the upper reaches of the Amur River. 
By MARY GAUNT, author of ‘“ Alone in West 
Africa.”” Demy 8vo, 61 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


2 PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA AND THE 


WAR. 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 370 pages. Ios. 6d. net. 


38 A TEXTBOOK OF SEX EDUCATION : 


for Teachers and Parents. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. | 6s. net. 


4. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE : 


A Book for Men and Women. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. (Second Edition.) 
Os. net. 


5 HOW TO WIN AT ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 
By “CUT CAVENDISH.” 11th Thousand. §s. net. 


A new and revised edition of the standard book on “‘ Auction.” 
It now contains a chapter dealing with Pirate Bridge, and gives 
| all the new laws. 


6 THE CHILD MARKET & Twilight Sleep 


Novel). 
By GERTIE DES. WENTWC IRTH- JAMES . 6s. net. 


7 THE AZURE ROSE. —A evel. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author 
of ‘‘ Daughters of Ishmael.”’ 6s. net. 


“ The delightful atmosphere of pure romance, such as blows 
throughout vanished Ruritania, is brought back to the reader by 
Mr. Reginald W. Kauffman’s dainty love idyll of the artist 
quarter of Paris.’’—Globe. , " 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4 
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the Founde r of Christianity discovered the 
fourth dimension and proclaimed it with 
His watchword, ** The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” 


THE FORGING OF 
PASSION into POWER = 


By Mary Everest Boole. 6s. net: 
postage 5d. A book on the redemption of 
moral waste. It suggests a system of 
sewage farming applied to the moral and 
educational world. 
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Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


writes :—“‘I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes. I never 
smoke anything but Virginia cigarettes myself,and I think yours very goodindeed.” 


“ Peace Proclaimed.” J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., writes :—‘‘ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are very mild and pisasant.” 


D Madame Ada Crossley writes :—-“ This gentle 
‘smoke’ i find both stimulating and soothing 
R y to the throat.’ 


= 
LEASURE comes with quality — not 
quantity. Thus it you enjoy a good cigar- 
ette, take the advice of people who know 
‘i and put ‘*De Reszkes” to the test, They are 


sure to satisfy you. 


“Mi De Reszke’ 


Risogy CIGARETTES 


Sold at ail Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 


Pf 
FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 





















Bournville 


Ghecolate 


“THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenha m Court Rd.,W.1. 





Cocoa 





—The Medical Magazine 
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large holdings of South African mining shares, has very large 
interests in Trinidad leaseholds, the successful oil under- 
taking, and in the Magadi Soda Company, that romantic 
undertaking which possesses a lake of soda in the wilds of 
Africa. People who know say that Burma Corporation will 
be one of the great mining properties of the world with its 
vast deposits of silver, lead, &c., and consider the shares, 
which upon the outbreak of war were quoted at £1 12s. 6d., 
to be cheap at their present price of £5 7s. 6d. The oil 
market has shown signs of another upward move, and 
rumours are persistent of some arrangement between the 
Shell Transport and Mexican Eagle Oil. As a matter of 
fact the big oil companies look like being as profitable as 
the big coal concerns have been in the past, and people who 
buy even at the present high prices such shares as Shell 
Transport at about £8, Mexican Eagle Oil at about £5 15s., 
Trinidad Leaseholds at about 50s. 6d., Burma Oil at about 
£8 6s. 3d., and Venezuelan Concessions at about £3 16s. 3d., 
will probably make money in the long run. 
* * 


The Rubber market, as usual, is firm when other sections 
are weak, and taking the long view is probably the safest 
of all. People who buy Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java 
at about 38s. 9d., Rubber Plantations Investment Trust at 
about 3ls., Eastern International Rubber Trust at about 
26s. 6d., Bangawan Rubber at about 31s. 6d., and Bukit 
Panjong at about 10s. 6d., are not likely to go far wrong. 

* * * 

Financial literature is now full of references to State 
action in connection with industry. This extends to com- 
panies’ annual reports, and the Isle of Man Steam Packet 
Company, Ltd., recently convened an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of shareholders to pass the following resolutions : 

That, in the opinion of this Meeting, in view of the unique financial 
position of the Company, the time has now arrived when the Directors 
should take the earliest opportunity of :— 

1. Offering the undertaking to the Manx Government on reason- 

able terms of purchase under a scheme of nationalisation ; or 

2. Reconstructing the Company ; or 

3. Disposing of the undertaking as a going concern to the best 

possible advantage, and in such a way that the business of the 
Company may be in no way interrupted. ‘That in the meantime 
the Directors should carefully conserve the funds of the Company 
which they now have at their disposal. 

* %: * 


As there is a good deal of talk of the methods by which 
the State should encourage the production of wheat, the 
following extract from a recent issue of the British Bank 
of South America circular, dealing with Brazil, is of interest : 

With a view to encouraging the cultivation of wheat in this 
Country, the Government has decided to grant bonuses to planters 
in the form of agricultural machinery. The basis on which the 
bonus will be calculated, will be that machinery will be awarded 
to the value of Rs. 30,000 for every hectare sown with wheat, pro- 
vided that the yield per hectare be not less than 15 hectolitres, 
and the weight of the grain, in a ripe and dry state, not less than 

780 grammes per litre. For a higher yield than the above a higher 

rate of bonus will be granted. The Government has further guar- 

anteed for the current year a minimum price of 300 reis per kilo 
for good native-grown wheat delivered at the Port of Rio de Janeiro. 


A bonus in the form of agricultural machinery, seeds or 
manures, certainly appears better than a cash subsidy. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
D. DAVIS AND SONS (LIMITED). 


THE PAST YEAR’S WORKING. 


THE PRINCIPAL MINERAL LEASES RENEWED FOR SIXTY YEARS. 
THE COAL Mines COMMISSION. 
The THIRTIETH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of D. Davis and 


Sons (Limited) was held on Thursday at the Cannon-street Hotel, Mr. 
ARCHIBALD MITCHELSON , presiding. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the report said: You 
will have observed that the profit for the year is a satisfactory one, 
and that we have been able to maintain the Ordinary dividend at 20 
per cent., which, after deduction of income-tax, is equal to 14 per 
cent., whilst the greatly reduced purchasing power of money, as 
compared with pre-war times, brings it down really to the equivalent 
of about 7 per cent. or 8 per cent., and in view of this, and of the risks 
attaching to colliery investments, the return to our large body of 
shareholders, drawn from all stations of life, does not appear as in 
any degree an unreasonable one. (Hear, hear.) I do not know that 
the balance-sheet calls for any very special comment from me to-day, 
except in so far as the Welsh Navigation position is concerned. 

Our output of coal from the Ferndale pits was just over 1,250,000 
tons, and from the Welsh Navigation property approximately 400,000 
tons. 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that we have succeeded in renewing 
the company’s principal mineral leases for a further period of 60 
years. 

THE WELSH NAVIGATION PROPERTIES. 

With regard to the Welsh Navigation properties, as is generally 
known, these were acquired by your company in the year 1911 by 
the purchase of the then capital of {150,000 for the sum of £300,000. 
This asset is included in the balance-sheet under the head of collieries, 
investments, &c. Since their acquisition the sum of £400,000 has 
been advanced to them by your company and expended on develop- 
ment and equipment, and this advance is included in the balance- 
sheet under sundry debtors and debit balances. We have here a 
striking illustration of the important function which the more success- 
ful colliery companies perform of utilizing large portions of their 
profits for the development of new properties for the general benefit. 
In the case of D. Davis and Sons no less than {400,000 over and above 
the purchase price has actually been expended on this subsidiary 
undertaking. (Hear, hear.) Now, it has been decided to accept, 
in settlement of the loan of £400,000, an equivalent amount in Welsh 
Navigation {10 Fully Paid Ordinary shares, and, in order to effect 
this, the Welsh Navigation Ordinary capital has been increased from 
£150,000 to £550,000. As you have been informed, your board have 
decided to distribute among the shareholders of D. Davis and Sons 
{10, Welsh Navigation Ordinary shares in the proportion of 50 per 
cent. of their D. Davis holdings. It is our intention, as soon as per- 
missible, to split these {10 shares into the same denomination as that 
of D. Davis Ordinary shares. 

After the necessary adjustment of the accounts consequent upon 
the distribution of Welsh Navigation shares, our reserve will stand 
at about {£60,000, whilst we carry forward {£73,000 odd—a slight 
increase on the amount brought in from the previous year. You will 
have observed that, even after the share distribution referred to, 
your company will continue to hold a very large interest in the Welsh 
Navigation enterprise, in fact, amounting to over {150,000 of the 
Ordinary capital, and although since the property was taken over in 
1911 (eight years ago) we have received no return on our shares, we 
believe the time is drawing near when we should reap the fruits of the 
money and effort we have expended upon it. (Hear, hear.) 

LARGE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS. 

I now come to matters of a more general nature, and, at this stage, 
I should like to call attention to the great increase in the number of 
our shareholders as compared with those of only three years ago, 
when they numbered, I believe, somewhere about 1,800. We have 
now over 5,000 shareholders, and the increase is probably, in the main, 
due to the low denomination of the shares. The average holding 
therefore works out at considerably less than 4200 per shareholder. 
This is a very welcome fact as showing that the much criticised owner- 
ship of the collieries is really not with a few wealthy individuals, but is 
widely distributed amongst men and women in all stations of life. 
(Hear, hear.) And I venture to express the hope that means will be 
found for our employees to invest to a much greater extent than 
hitherto in our undertaking, as it will afford them a further stimulus 
to endeavour and an added interest in the success of the company. 

As you are aware, we are still working under Government control, 
which embraces the entire administration of the collieries and the 
disposal of the product and of the profits. Practically the whole of 
our output has been and is still being taken by the British and Allied 
Governments at fixed prices, and there can be no doubt that such coal 
as ours has by reason of its unsurpassed qualities played a very important 
part in the prosecution of the war. 

CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS: ‘“‘A MISLEADING IMPRESSION.” 

With regard to the existing controversy on the subjects of higher 
wages, shorter hours, nationalisation, and last, but not least, the result 
to the community at large, I do not propose to make any attempt to 
prejudge a critical situation now sub judice by the Coal Mines Com- 
mission. I feel it necessary, however, to refer to the misleading im- 
pression which seems to have got abroad in regard to certain state- 
ments and figures which came out in evidence before the Commission 
in connection with the increase of 2s. 6d. in the price of coal, made in 
June last year. I wish to make it clear that of the {25,000,000 referred 
to, colliery companies like ours participate to a very small extent 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) In the first place, as far as last year’s profits 
are concerned, it has been in operation for only about six months, 
and practically the whole of the amount goes to the Inland Revenue 
and to the Controller, so that the interest of the more successful colliery 
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owners in this increase is very trifling. I think it important that this 
fact should be generally appreciated, as a false impression on so crucial 
a matter does a very serious injustice to the many thousands of share- 
holders, drawn from the entire community, who constitute the owners 
of our collieries. It is astonishing how very few people are aware of 
the fact that collieries alone among the industries of the country are 
only allowed to retain 5 per cent., not 20 per cent., of the excess profits 
over and above their pre-war standard, and even this 5 per cent. is 
subject to income-tax at the present high rate of 6s. in the /. 


THE NEED OF CO-OPERATION FOR INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Having said so much, I desire, in conclusion, to express the fervent 
hope of your board that, with all the relevant facts before them, the 
Coal Commission will be able to arrive at such decisions of equity and 
practicability as will move all parties to put strife aside, and to co-oper- 
ate with mutual confidence and trust, in the great and urgent task of 
industrial reconstruction, directing their united energies to that increase 
of productivity which will alone enable us to meet the stupendous 
burden of debt which nearly five years of war have left to us, and to 
effect that improvement in the general standard of living to which the 
great mass of the people rightly aspire. (Cheers.) 

I now move :—"* That the directors’ report, and the statements of 
account, for the year ended December 31, 1918, which have been 
issued to the shareholders, be adopted ; and that the following recom- 
mendations of the directors be, and are hereby approved by the 
company in General Meeting, viz. :—That of the undivided profits for 
the year 1918 {100,000 be placed to general reserve account (making 
a total of £450,000) ; £3,000 be devoted to the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon the Preference shares for the 
six months ended December 31 last ; and {78,750 to the payment of a 
dividend for the same period (subject to tax) at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annym upon the Ordinary share capital (making a total distri- 
bution for the whole year of 20 per cent.) ; and that {73,174 15s. rod. 
be carried forward to the current year.” 

Str LEONARD W. LLEWELYN, K.B.E., seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously after the CHAIRMAN had replied to a few ques- 
tions. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, a resolution was passed declaring 
the capital bonus at the rate of /7, free of income-tax, for every eighty 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each in the capital of the company. 

The election of Viscountess Rhondda to the board was confirmed, 
Mr. L. F. Davids re-elected a director, and a resolution was passed to 
pay the directors’ fees free of income-tax. 


SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 
Miss V. H. Warttine, B.A. (London) Special opportunities for FRENCH 

CONVERSATION.—15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


 $ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciark and Miss K. M. Extis. 














SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
: benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of $§ acres. For prospectus, apply the Principat. 








HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 





has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

_ NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 

kery. Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 

munity ; to‘encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 

as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The bouse is delightfully situated in its 

own grounds of 15 acres. 


GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand books kept. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


“AUTHORITY: THE PROBLEM OF SOCIETY.” 
COURSE OF LECTURES by Mr. HOMER LANE 
(of the Little Commonwealth), on Tuesdays, at 8 p.m., 
at the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, on MARCH 
18th, 25th, and Aprit, Ist. 


Subject: March 18th,—“ Factors 1n Conpucr.” 





Fees for 3 Lectures, Reserved, ros.; Unreserved, 6s. 
Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 14 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
Tel.: Hol. 5498. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 
Sunday, March 16th. 

11.15—-PHitip THOMAS, ‘* Comte on Capital (3).”’ 


6.30—S. H. Swinny, *“‘ New Ideals for Humanity 
West.” 


HE Rr. Rev. THE Lorp BISHOP OF KENSINGTON, 

THE Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.P., Mr. GEORGE 

LANSBURY, Miss A. MAUDE ROYDEN, Miss PICTON- 
TURBERVILL, O.B.E., will speak at KINGSWAY HALL, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2.,0n Thursday, March 2oth, at 8 p.m., on the 
atter-war work of the Y.W.C.A. The Portsmouth will 
preside. ADMISSION FREE. 


East and 


Countess of 





OMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE,—Meeting in the Minerva Café, 


144 High Holborn, W.C. 1, on Wednesday, March 19th, at 3 p.m Mr 
Homer Lane fof the Little Commonwealth) on The Psychology of 
Freedom.”” Admission Free 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


ST“®RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


‘ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilerim’s Progress,"’ every Turspay EveninG, at 8 p.m,; and on © Astrology 
and Mysticism” every Fripay ArrerNnoon, at 3.30 p.m, Apwission Free.—For 

Syllabus apply Secretary as above 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Enocinerrino for Mea 
and Women Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 

pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 


Tel.: Central 1565. 

\ ANTED, by Two University Women, 3 or 4 Unfurnished 
Rooms in North London. High ground essential Box 506. Tue New 
STaTEesMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





\ ILL someone share THe New STaTresMAn with advertiser, 
; paying half subscription?—Rev. W. R. Fox, North Bovey Rectory 


Moretonhampstead. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gisson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 
WwW 9 


FOR SALE. 


ANTS. near Petersfield. On high ground, under the Hangers, Picturesque Cottage 
one large, two smal! living-rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, oak and elim floors 
Centra) heating, acetylene gas. water laid on. 1} acres, flower and kitchen 

gardens, brick terrace and paths, tennis court, orchard. Near Kedales School. Free 
hold, £3,000.—Wuisnaw, Steep, Petersfield 


POSITION VACANT. 


ANTED.—Lady with experience of typewriting, filing of press 
copy and indexing. One with aptitude for social and political questions preferred 
State experience, terms, etc.. Box 508. Tue New TATESMAN, 10 


? 


Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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Constable’s New Fiction. 


MAUD DIVER STRANGE ROADS. 6s. net. 


Second Impression. 


M. STORM JAMESON. THE POT BOILS. 6s. net. 


ss A writer with whom we shall have to count.’’-—Pall Mall Gacette. 
‘“‘ Essentially a novel of youth; curious, inquisitive youth.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


OLIVIA MAITLAND THE LETTERS OF EVE. 6s. net. 
DAVIDSON (‘‘ EVE ~ “|. , Under the surface of her frothy, piquant style and gentle satire lies a deep 
of the ‘‘ Tatler ’’). tenderness and a sane working philosophy.’’—Graphic. 
W. L. GEORGE. THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 6s. net. 
New Edition with a New Preface. 
VALERY BRUSSOF. THE REPUBLIC OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. is. net. 
‘Poe never wrote anything grimmer than the title story. . . . We heartily wish 


it were in the hands of every materialist Utopian in Europe and America.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


8. G. TALLENTS. THE STARRY POOL AND OTHER TALES. 4s. 6d. net. 7 
Second Impression. 
“These stories have captivated me so much that I would like to retell one or two.” 
—S phere 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914. 


With Maps, 9z. net. 


“ Packed to the brim with sound military knowledge, keen criticism, and the true constructive touch of the trained 
organiser.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF POLAND. By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. With Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The accomplished author presents the political and military events of the country with great clarity, and skilfully contrasts 


the different policies adopted in its history by Russia, Prussia and:Austria.’’—Daily Graphic. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 
Vol. I., 1914-15. 58. net. With a War ATLAs. 3s. 6d Fourth Edition with a New Preface. By H. WIcKHAM 
net. Issued under the auspices of the Ministry of , 


. . STEE Ss. 6d. ot. 
Information. STEED. 8s. 6d. net 


THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS. 
By W. T. MaAsskry, Official Correspondent with the EASTERN EXPLORATION: Past and Future. 


Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Illustrated by JAMES By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Second Impression. 
McBrEy, the famous Scotch Etcher, attached to the 2s. Gd. net. 
I-xpedition as the Official Government Artist. 6s. net. 


MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by Bast, WILLIAMS. 
Two Recent Volumes. 
LINCOLN. By Lory Cuarnwoon. BISMARCK. By ©. Grant Ropertson, C.V.O. 


6th Impression. 10s. 6d. net. Second Impression. tos. 6d. net. 


STAPLE TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by Dorpon D. KNOX. 
First Two Volumes. Illustrated. 


COTTON. By Grorcr Bicwoop. 6s. 6d. net WOOL. By FRANK ORMEROD. 6s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. By W. H. Beasry. tos, 6d. net. 


“e ? re em (of ¢ . . aw 4 . : ° ° 2 ° ° 
oe Manufacturers and agents may profit by studying the comprehensive information supplied them by Mr. 
Beable. Times Literary Supblement. ‘ 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN AND HIS MOTHER. THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. 


By CHARLES PorTER, M.D., B.Sc. With a Foreword by By JOHN HARGRAVE (‘‘ White Fox ’), Commissioner of 
’ Camping and Woodcraft, Boy Scouts’ Association. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“The volume will be read with interest and profit by 
anyone concerned to foster education in the open air.” 
Scotsma) 


Sir JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A manly treatise on the raw material of education.”’ 
British Medical Journal. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH BLACK, M.D. 
3y Sir Wini1aM Ramsay, F.R.S. With an Introduction by F. G. Donnan, F.R.S. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


_ A charming biography of Black, illustrated with many extracts from his letters, with pictures of his 
contemporaries.’’—Lancet. 
Er We applaud a valuable contribution to scientific history.’—~Times Literar, Supplement, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


SS ——————————. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pusiisuine Co., Ltp., 10 Great’ Queen Street 
Kingsway. London, W.C. 
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